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ENTER THE TURK 


NEW scene in the great drama of the war is 
opened by the entrance of the Sublime Porte 
on the stage. The first blow is struck at the 
same point where just sixty years ago England, 
France and Turkey joined forces for an attack upon 
Russia. But England later realized that she had made 
a mistake in allying herself with decrepit Turkey in- 
stead of young and rising Russia. “In the Crimean 
War,” said Lord Salisbury to Parliament, “we put our 
money on the wrong horse.” If he were now living he 
would probably confess with equal frankness two later 
blunders in British policy for which he was personally 
responsible. One was when he ceded Heligoland to Ger- 
many in exchange for Zanzibar and so unwittingly gave 
her a naval and airship base within striking distance 
of London. The other was in 1878 when at the Congress 
of Berlin he made that unfortunate proposal that Bosnia 
and Herzegovina should be placed under Austrian con- 
trol. It was of course anticipated even at the time that 
the two provinces would, like the other Balkan states, 
eventually sever their nominal connection with the Sul- 
tan and would become part of the Austrian empire. This 
final stage in the process of annexation was, however, 
postponed until 1908, and then it was too late to be ac- 
complished peaceably. The puppet principalities had been 
created by the powers with little regard for geograph- 
ical or ethnographical conditions, merely for the pur- 
pose of serving as a temporary stage in the transition 
from Moslem to Christian ownership. But once in exist- 
ence these artificial nationalities surprized their makers 
by showing signs of independent life. They developed 
not only a nationalistic spirit but imperialistic aspira- 
tions. Each wanted to annex all of the circumjacent 
territory: which contained members of its race or had 
been at any time in history under its domination. Ob- 
viously the Balkan peninsula was all too small for a 
Greater Servia, a Greater Bulgaria, a Greater Rumania 
and a Greater Greece to exist simultaneously. These con- 
fiicting ambitions, involving as they did the interests of 
the Greater Powers, threatened at any moment to start 
a conflagration that would sweep over all Europe, and 
everybody felt nervous when he heard the annual warn- 
ing “there’ll be trouble in the Balkans in the spring.” 


HE long impending peril was precipitated on Octo- 

ber 3, 1908, which future historians are likely to 
take as the beginning of the Great War. On that date tine 
Emperor of Austria announced his intention of formally 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina. Two days later 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria threw off the last sem- 
blance of the Sultan’s sovereignty and proclaimed him- 
self Czar. Two days after that Crete declared its inde- 
pendence of Turkey and its union with Greece. Great 


Britain, France and Russia protested at the action of 
Austria as a violation of the Treaty of Berlin, but when 
the Kaiser in his characteristic grandiloquent phrase 
declared that Germania “stood with shining armor by 
the side of her ally” they acquiesced in the accomplished 
fact. 

The European war had been again postponed, but the 
Triple Entente was now definitely aligned against Ger- 
many and Austria and all the powers began actively to 
prepare for the general conflict which seemed inevitable 
but. which the swift march of events brought about 
sooner than was anticipated. The capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Young Turks, the deposition of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and the revolt in Albania revealed the 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, and in the fall of 1911 
Italy, with the tacit approval of the Entente and in op- 
position to the wishes of her nominal allies, Germany 
and Austria, carried out her long cherished ambition of 
an African empire by the conquest of Tripoli. On Octo- 
ber 15, 1912, by the Treaty of Lausanne the war between 
Italy and Turkey was brought to a close and two days 
later war against Turkey was declared by Bulgaria; 
Greece, Servia and Montenegro. 


HAT war was not over when a second war broke 

out between the Balkan states over the division of 
the spoils. This time Rumania, at the instigation of Rus- 
sia, entered in and took a slice of Bulgarian territory. 
The intervention of Austria and Germany deprived Ser- 
via of her coveted port on the Adriatic and if King 
Nicholas of Montenegro had not surrendered Skutari 
within three weeks after he had captured it, Russia and 
Austria would have been at war and Germany, France 
and England drawn in as now. The irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between the Alliance and the Entente had become 
clearer than ever, but the evil day had been once more 
and for the last time postponed. 

The Serbs had tripled their territory, but were more 
incensed against Austria-Hungary than before and re- 
newed the agitation for the purpose of Wresting Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from the Dual Monarchy. This move- 
ment culminated in the assassination of the Austrian 
Crown Prince by a Servian youth in the capital of Bos- 
nia and this time there was no holding back the flood 
of war. 

The Balkan wars had the effect of bringing Turkey 
to regard Germany and Austria as her only friends, but 
at the same time the poor showing made by the Turkish 
troops and fortifications had impaired German prestige 
in the eyes of Europe, for the Turkish army had been 
trained and her defenses planned by German officers 
under the personal direction of General von der Goltz, 
now military governor of Belgium. The French were 
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encouraged to believe that now they were a match for 
their antagonist because it appeared that their artillery 
as used by the Balkan states was superior to the Krupp 
guns used by the Turks. 

The Kaiser has in recent years embraced every op- 
portunity to pose as the protector of Turkey and of 
Mohammedans under British domination in Egypt and 
India and under French in Algeria and Morocco. It was 
in Asiatic Turkey that he saw the fairest hope of Ger- 
man commerce and colonization. The Bagdad railroad 
concession gave the Germans access to the rich lands and 
mines of Anatolia, the port of Alexandretta and the 
Mesopotamian valley, which under irrigation promises 
again to become as prosperous as in the days of Babylon 
and Nineveh. But Great Britain and ‘Russia thwarted 
these plans by virtually dividing Persia between them 
and so barring the way to the Persian Gulf. This leaves 
the Bagdad railroad to end in the desert instead of gain- 
ing an outlet on the Indian Ocean or forming a link in a 
grand trunk route from Constantinople to Delhi. 

Since Russia has contributed to the war more soldiers 
than all the rest put together and has made such effective 
use of them the Allies could hardly in case of victory 
interfere with her cherished ambition for an open port 
to the south. “The path to Constantinople lies thru 
Vienna” is an old Russian proverb and the soldiers of 
the Czar are making good progress along that road. 
Evidently the Turks thought that they were bound to 
lose anyway if Germany was defeated and that by tak- 
ing an active part in the war they would at least be in a 
better position to make terms than if they remained 
neutral. 

The United States is particularly interested in this 
decision of the Turkish Government, not so much be- 
cause of any large commercial relations, but because we 
have undertaken a religious and educational reform for 
the empire. The flood of Armenians and Syrians in this 
country are the outcome of our schools. Our missions 
are spread over all Asia Minor and Syria. We have 
planted a dozen large schools and colleges in Turkey, of 
which two, Robert College in Constantinople and the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, may properly be 
called universities. War may endanger even the life 
of hundreds of Americans in Turkey, and the main- 
tenance of their beneficent activities, for it would not be 
surprizing if a wave of murderous passion should sweep 
over the country, such a holy war as the Mohammedan 
religion has often excited against infidels. The Armenian 
massacres are too fresh in memory to be forgotten. A 
few weeks ago our Ambassador at Constantinople asked 
President Wilson to send a vessel of war to the neigh- 
borhood for the protection of American interests, and 
two vessels have been put at no great distance from the 
Turkish coast, but they are for moral effect at the Porte 
and will not be known of in the interior. 

The only danger we see as yet for America to be in- 
volved in this general war comes from possible compli- 
cations in Turkey. To send a cruiser to another country 
for the protection of our citizens may at times be neces- 
sary, but there is a peril in it. It seemed to threaten 
war with Mexico when we sent a fleet to Vera Cruz. We 
have sent our navy to Haiti to protect American inter- 
ests, and it would easily mean war if Haiti were not so 
inconsiderable a nation. Turkey might resent our inter- 
ference and resist or even declare war, which might in- 


volve us in the universal struggle. We shall not make 
war with Turkey, but even President Wilson could not 
keep the peace if Turkey should open war’ on us. Ger- 
many, however, is not likely to allow Turkey to commit 
so insane an act. 

Christian America may confidently expect that Presi- 
dent Wilson will aim for peaceful protection of our Pres- 
byterian educational and religious institutions in Syria, 
and those of Congregationalists in Constantinople and 
Asia Minor. We want a watchful yet not ineffective in- 
activity. 


WANTED: A NEW ORIENTAL POLICY 


OW that Mr. Roosevelt and other lesser Ameri- 

cans are urging upon the country a universal 
military service and a great and ever greater navy to 
nit the enemy “and not softly,” it is refreshing to learn 
that there is one great power which is willing here and 
now amidst war’s alarums to limit armaments. 

The East and West News Bureau has just received a 
cable from Tokyo announcing that Japan is not going 
to build any new battleships this year. This is news in- 
deed, and should do much to dispel in yellow circles the 
Japanese War Scare bogey. 

Still this encouraging action of the Japanese Govern- 
ment does not make less serious the unsettled difference 
which Japan has with this country growing out of Cali- 
fornia’s unfriendly discrimination against Japanese 
citizens. From the full text of the correspondence. be- 
tween the two countries over California’s anti-alien 
legislation it appears that in this matter President 
Wilson may have to face what will prove the supreme 
test of his statesmanship. 

The Japanese Government not only claims that the 
Webb bill is unfair, discriminatory and unconstitutional, 
but insists that the United States assume full responsi- 
bility for California’s action. Her comprehensive argu- 
ment is presented with a cogency that to our mind is 
irrefutable. 

Mr. Bryan makes no attempt at any detailed rejoin- 
der, but enters a general denial of the unfriendliness of 
the American people toward Japan. He suggests that if 
Japan feels she has been deprived of any rights guar- 
anteed under the existing treaty she can appeal to the 
American courts. This answer naturally is unsatisfac- 
tory to Japan. She declines to continue the attempt to 
negotiate with us a new treaty and asks Mr. Bryan to 
revert to the further exchange of notes “hoping that in 
a renewal of the study of the case a fundamental solu- 
tion of the question at issue may happily be found.” 

Thus the case stands. What is to be done? We have 
given at length our opinion of the solution of the ques- 
tion in The Independent of November 6, 1913. We see 
no reason now to modify our views then exprest that 
we should permit the Japanese to own land in this coun- 
try pending the granting to them of full rights of nat- 
uralization. 

Now, however, we prefer to raise the larger aspect 
of the case. It is clear that the time has now come 
for the United States to proclaim a new Oriental 
policy. If the Pacific Ocean is to be the theater of the 
world’s future civilization then there is no nation on 
the face of the globe whose friendship deserves more 
assiduous cultivation on our part than Japan’s. The 
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failure of the United States to hold Japan’s friendship 
means a growing distrust of us which might unfortu- 
nately rise to indignation and enmity. 

That will mean the increasing armament of Asia, for 
China will side with Japan in any vital issue between 
the white and yellow races. But as Asia arms, we shall 
be increasingly suspicious and afraid of her and shall 
increase our own armament for protection. Thus East 
and West will enter upon a vicious armament rivalry 
whose logical end is either bankruptcy or war. 

When will our statesmen and leaders of public opinion 
learn that such disgraceful disregard of the conse- 
quences of our actions as now characterize our Oriental 
policy will in time involve us in serious international 
complications? The Orient is awakening. Let us show 
ourselves the friends of Japan and China and in so 
doing promote both their welfare and our own. Has 
Europe no lesson for us now? 








HOW TO READ WAR NEWS 


HE American people have suddenly been sum- 

summoned to serve on a grand jury in the greatest 
case in the. world and are having thrust upon them sev- 
eral times a day voluminous folios of most conflicting 
evidence. Whether as the only important neutral power 
in the world they will ever be called upon to render a 
verdict on the causes or conduct of the war, they nat- 
urally have an intense desire to get a correct knowledge 
of the great events of which they are the witnesses. The 
average American started in at the task with the best 
of intentions, reading diligently several pages of “war 
news” in his favorite daily and perhaps buying two or 
three “special extras” besides. He began reading this 
contemporary history of the war with that unconscious 
confidence which he had, in spite of his ostensible skep- 
ticism, always placed in newspapers. But he soon found 
himself baffled by unsuspected obstacles. He was accus- 
tomed to the conflicting reports of a political campaign. 
He could make allowances for wild rumors and confused 
detail in the case of a “Titanic” disaster or a San 
Francisco earthquake. But here was something different, 
the deliberate suppression and intentional falsification 
of news by the highest authorities. He was slow to real- 
ize that lying is, like arson, burglary, mayhem and man- 
slaughter, one of the crimes that in wartime are re- 
garded as pardonable or praiseworthy. He felt then the 
embarrassment of the historian who from just such 
crude material as this has to extract a correct and 
coherent narrative of events. 

This news is mostly from the following sources: First, 
the official statements given out every day by the various 
governments, generally correct as to facts but often 
misleading by inference. Second, the expansion and 
commentary of these texts by the various hands thru 
which it passes, sometimes expert, sometimes absurdly 
incompetent. Third, the reports of such few correspon- 
dents as have been permitted to get near the front in 
France and Belgium, usually censored and dealing with 
minor engagements and personal experiences. Fourth, 
information gathered from conversations with fugitives, 
wounded soldiers, unwary officers and the people of a 
place; the source of the wildest rumors as well as the 
most picturesque details. Fifth, the stories of returning 
Americans, uncensored but telling little except about 


the condition of the country where they were. The news 
from all these sources is bandied about from country to 
country, amplified, condensed, combined and re-echoed 
so that often the same event appears at different times 
in half a dozen distorted forms. 

Fortunately our dailies are much more careful, since 
the war began, to put the correct date and place on their 
news than they used to be. The discreditable custom of 
faking cablegrams out of foreign newspaper clippings 
is in abeyance, and let us hope, abandoned. If we should 
classify the sources of the news according to their pre- 
sumptive reliability we should arrange them in this 
order: Berlin, Paris, London, Petrograd, Vienna, Nish, 
Rome. That the dispatches which come direct from 
Berlin by wireless thru the Sayville station contain 
fewer canards than the news from elsewhere is partly 
due to the fact that they are so scanty. They consist of a 
few brief statements of things actually accomplished and 
these have generally been verified later. The chief ex- 
ception is the claim that when the Germans in East 
Prussia defeated the Russians August 30 they took 
70,000 prisoners. This is still disputed. The truth of the 
Berlin wireless that Maubeuge was captured on Septem- 
ber 7 is generally accepted, altho according to the Lon- 
don papers the French Minister of War several days 
after that date sent messages of congratulation to the 
heroic garrison of Maubeuge and promised speedy relief. 
As late as September 27 the French Government had 
not conceded the loss of the city. 

The censorship in England is more strict than that 
in France or Russia and the English papers are loud in 
their complaints that they are not allowed to reprint 
what has already appeared in the French and Russian 
journals. During the first weeks of the war the English 
people were led to believe that their troops on the con- 
tinent were offering a stedfast resistance to the advance 
of the Germans and the first inkling of the fact that 
they had suffered a continuous defeat was given in a let- 
ter from the Times correspondent at Amiens. Premier 
Asquith denounced the publication of this in Parliament 
and threatened official action, but the Times was able 
to show that the letter had been approved by the head of 
the censorship board, Mr. F. E. Smith, who had himself 
amplified it and urged its publication. Even the official 
reports from the continent are not to be relied upon if 
they come thru London. For instance, an official mes- 
sage of September 10 from General von Stein claiming 
a successful engagement on the Marne was altered in 
London to an admission of defeat. 

We hear very little from the Austrian side about the 
fighting in Galicia, but from the Russian capital we get 
long and circumstantial accounts of a series of Russian 
victories which presumably are no more accurate than 
the news that used to come to us from the same source 
during the Russo-Japanese war. We learned how little 
we could trust Servian statements from the investiga- 
tion of the Balkan war by the Carnegie Commission. 
The custom of the Serbs to claim the killing of ten 
thousand Austrians in every battle does not inspire con- 
fidence. Rome emanates or disseminates extravagant 
stories of all sorts. 

No one can understand military movements without 
constant reference to a map. History is animated geog- 
raphy and it is often more important to know where an 
event took place than when. Since the official statements 
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are apt to be misleading even when perfectly truthful 


the only way to get at their real significance is to plot . 


the movements on the map. Thus we sometimes see that 
the implication of the dispatch or of the headlines put 
over it was altogether false. We did not know that the 
Germans had got beyond Paris until the French report- 
ed their own victories south of the Marne. The first we 
learned of the rapid advance of the German left was an 
accidental reference in a French cable to the Germans 
“passing Rheims.” The reader of German papers must 
still be puzzled to understand why the “Ever-Victorious 
Army” of the Kaiser refrained from entering Paris 
when it got to the gates. We had no reason to suspect 
that the Germans had occupied half Poland until Petro- 
grad announced their defeat “eight miles from War- 
saw.” Of course not every retirement is a defeat, but it 
may be assumed that an army does not yield ground 
unless it has to, so the reader who patiently sticks his 
colored-headed pins into the map day by day according 
to such clues as he can gather from the cables will have 
the best idea of the ebb and flow of the campaign. 








AN OLD TRADING PORT 


HE people of the town where we live have been 

making a big fuss over themselves. For a week 
they have had processions and pageants and speeches 
and sermons in honor of their own greatness. The streets 
are arched with many colored lights and the buildings 
hung with bunting. The occasion of it all is that three 
hundred years ago the United Netherlands gave to the 
New Netherlands a trading charter. A Dutch letter of 
the times tells how the town site was purchased: “Our 
people . . . have bought the island Manhattes from the 
wild men for the value of sixty guilders.” This amount, 
some $24, was a fair price as real estate values ran then, 
and if the property is worth more today it is due en- 
t:rely to the fact that the people who came to live on it 
knew how to make better use of it than the wild men. 
The island has not grown much since 1614 and the soil 
is not so good, having been clogged up by asphalt anc 
cobblestones on top and burrowed out underneath. 

But somehow New York has managed to become in 
the course of three centuries the largest city in the world 
if you permit us to count in adjacent New Jersey. It is 
the greatest seaport in the world. Next to it before the 
war came Hamburg, and third Antwerp, fourth Rotter- 
dam and fifth London. Nobody knows what will be the 
relative rank of these ports after the war, but if we 
keep out of it, New York will still be in the lead. 

There has been much speculation as to why New York 
got ahead of its rivals in international commerce. The 
German geographers have gone into the question very 
thoroly since Germany started into the business of build- 
ing big ports of her own and have come to the conclu- 
sion that the natural advantages of its position do not 
altogether account for New York’s prosperity, but that 
it is due largely to the hospitality and liberal minded- 
ness of its people. Boston under the Puritans and Phila- 
delphia under the Quakers were rather particular whom 
they took in. They wanted no undesirable citizens. New 
York, on the other hand, welcomed all comers without 
regard to race, religion or character. Seafaring men 
from all countries, pirates and adventurers, the refu- 
gees and outcasts of other and more select cities here 


found a welcome. In the early days there were said to 
have been eighteen languages spoken in the settlement. 
There are more languages than that spoken here now. 

Rival cities have said for the last thirty years that 
such indiscriminate hospitality would be the ruin of the 
place. But somehow it hasn’t, yet. On the contrary each 
of these foreign elements has been a channel thru which 
commerce has flowed to a different part of the world, 
has added a thread to the radiating network of influ- 
ence. If we had excluded any one of them we should 
have lost something. Hospitality as an urban policy has 
demonstrably paid. It is not every virtue of which as 
much can be said. That’s why we say it. 


I SAW A SHIP COME SAILING IN 


HEREVER Christmas is kept little children have 

held precious the legendary vehicle of delightful 
things—the sleigh of Santa and the stockings by the 
chimney, the three ships a-sailing in thru the lines of 
the quaint old song. Today, while so much responsibility 
for maintaining the Christmas spirit seems to rest on 
the one great nation where peace and good will are not 
cruelly shattered, we have the Christmas Ship. It carries 
gifts of all descriptions from America to the children of 
Europe orphaned by the Great War. But it represents, 
too, a widespread coédperation which smacks strongly of 
the Christmas idea. The Child Federation of Philadel- 
phia, the Christmas Ship Society, and the New York 
World organized the collection of good things; the rail- 
roads of the Trunk Line Association carried them free; 
the Bush Terminal Company at Brooklyn omitted ter- 
minal charges; Secretary Daniels designated a United 
States collier to take them across the Atlantic; the Red 
Cross will distribute them. 

The Christmas ship—U. S. S. “Jason”—sails from 
New York on the tenth of this month. But those among 
our readers who did not share in providing her cargo 
have still an opportunity to send a bit of Christmas to 
the Belgians. Committees are at work in conjunction 
with the consuls of that unhappy kingdom, and goods 
marked “Gifts for Belgian Sufferers” may be billed to 
Pier 28, New York, and consigned to Mr. Pierre Mali, 
Belgian Consul, 25 Madison avenue, New York. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has announced that it will carry 
free up to November 30 such gifts from organized 
societies. 

Then there is the War Children’s Christmas Commit- 
tee, of which Mrs. John Hays Hammond of this city is 
president, and which is being largely supported by the 
Women’s Clubs of America. This committee especially 
wants useful and practical gifts from American children, 
such as stockings, hoods, mittens and money in small 
amounts. All gifts should be sent before December first 
to 31 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. We are 
pleased to learn that not a cent will go toward office 
expenses. All will reach the children. Even the steam- 
ship lines will carry the gifts free, and they will be dis- 
tributed to the orphaned and suffering children in all 
the belligerent nations thru the American embassies. 

So there are Christmas ships, and Christmas freight 
cars, and Christmas transport of every sort that the 
New Age can provide, and there will be a little happi- 
ness in war-swept Europe on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber for which Americans will be directly responsible. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK ff 























THE GREAT WAR 


October 27—-Germans driven back over 
Yser in Flanders. Russians defeat 
Germans north of Pilitza River in 
Poland. 


October 28—Russians pursue Germans 
beyond Radom, south of Pilitza. 
Prinzip and twenty-one conspirators 
found guilty of assassinating Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand June 28 at 
Sarajevo. 


October 29—Allies retake Lille. Rus- 
sians defeat Austrians at Tarlow, 
Poland. Turkish warships attack 
Crimean ports. 


October 30—Germans gain on Aisne. 
Russians again in possession of 
Czernowitz, capital of Bukowina. 
Colonel Maritz, leader of Boer re- 
bellion, defeated. 


October 31—Germans still retreating 
from Warsaw. Turkish warships de- 
stroy Black Sea merchantmen. Ital- 
ian Cabinet resigns over war ques- 
tion. 


November 1—Allies push forward 
within four miles of Ostend. Heavy 
bombardment of Tsing-tao forts at 
Kiao-chau by Japanese and British. 




















For another week the 
strongest efforts of 
Germany and _ the 
Allies have been focussed in that 
little corner of Belgium by the sea, 
but neither side has gained ground 
or given way perceptibly, and the 
only visible result is the slaughter 
of men by the ten thousand, It is 
war of the old-fashioned sort; 
trenches within talking distance, 
bayonet charges and hand-to-hand 
fighting among villages and farm- 
houses by day and night thru fire 
and water. Before Nieuport, where 
the trenches were less than sixty 
yards apart, the Germans charged 
the Belgian lines eight times in one 
night, and each time the advancing 
troops. were mowed down by the 
mitrailleuses. The bodies scattered 
thick upon the ground were mostly 
boys of sixteen or seventeen, fresh 
from the universities and gymna- 
siums of Germany. At another point 
Indian troops creeping up in the 
darkness and killing off the sentries 
without raising an alarm succeeded 
in setting fire to the thicket where 
the ammunition wagons were parked 
and the burning wood set off the car- 
tridges and shells. The dikes have 
been cut and at high tide the sea 
water covers the fields of sugar 
beets ‘to the depth of two or three 
feet and fills the trenches. 

It is useless to record in detail the 
shifting of the lines back and forth 
from day to day. Only the main 


The Fighting 
in Flanders 


points may be indicated. Lille has 
been taken again by the Allies. 
Roulers is held by the Germans; 
Ypres by the Allies. At La Bassée 
the Germans have gained ground; at 
Arras they have lost. 

The Germans succeeded in cross- 
ing the Yser River where it turns 
toward the .sea between Dixmude 
and Nieuport, but they were not able 
to hold their positions on the other 
side and were driven back a few 
days later with great loss. The pon- 
toon bridge was destroyed and many 
of the German soldiers were drowned 
or left behind and captured. The 
Belgian army, which cannot number 
over 40,000, lost about 10,000 in nine 
days. The German losses are much 
greater, some say 150,000 since 
October 15, but all estimates are 
guessing, for there has been no 
armistice for the burying of the 
dead or rescue of the wounded. Two 
Belgian batteries on the Yser have 
fired 8000 rounds, or a thousand 
shells apiece. These guns had previ- 
ously fired about 3000 shells apiece, 


and yet are in good working order. 
The Germans have not been able to 
use their big howitzers so effectively 
in this land of canals and tide- 
marshes as they did where they had 
solid ground and good roads. Against 
the French and British warships 
they have also been ineffective, while 
the twelve-inch guns of the fleets 
cruising along the coast have played 
havoc with the German entrench- 
ments within range of the sea. 

The Germans have been bringing 
many trainloads of their heavy guns 
thru Brussels to the front, but these, 
it appears, have been placed in posi- 
tion at Zeebrugge, the port of 
Bruges, between Ostend and the 
boundary of the Netherlands. This 
is interpreted to indicate that the 
Kaiser has given up hope of taking 
Dunkirk or Calais and will make 
Zeebrugge his North Sea port for 
the attack on London by air and 
water. 

Little is heard of the line of battle 
in France between Belfort and Lille 
except that the Germans claim to 
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THE BLOODIEST OF THE BATTLEFIELDS 
After the capture of Antwerp the Germans pushed forward thru Ghent, Bruges and Ostend with 
the determination to reach Dunkirk, but at Dixmude and Ypres they encountered the combined 
Belgian, British and French troops, against which opposition they, have made no progress after 
three weeks of desperate fighting 
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have made progress in the siege of 
Verdun and also to have driven the 
Allies back across the Aisne River 
near Soissons. 


German pride 
has_ received 
its heaviest 
blow in the failure to take Warsaw 
after they had come within gunshot 
of it, Postal cards found on German 
prisoners had been dated in advance 
“Warsaw, October 15.” But by Octo- 
ber 15 the Germans were in rapid 
retreat toward their own land, hotly 


Defeat of the Germans 
in Poland 


pursued by the Cossacks. It is said 
that the Kaiser had been in negotia- 
tion with the Poles of various parties 
and had promised them an autono- 
mous and reunited Poland if they 
would rise against Russia. The sig- 
nal for the rising was to be the cap- 
ture of Warsaw—but the signal was 
not given. 

The German retreat was almost a 
rout in some directions and many of 
the fugitives were captured, but no 
considerable body of troops was cut 
off. Between October 22 and 25 the 
Russians took 17 officers, 4000 men, 
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WHERE THE RUSSIANS HAVE WON 


, According to the German plan five armies were to advance simultaneously on W the P. 
capital ; one up and one down the east bank of the Vistula and three wend the wat the Re, 


encountered these singly and drove them all 


back, so now they occupy positions respectively 


behind Plock, Lodz, Kielce, Ostrowieec and Zawichost 


11 machine guns and 22 cannon. The 
total losses of the Germans, are, ac- 
cording to Petrograd figures, over a 
hundred thousand. 

At the time when the Russians 
turned the tables the German forces 
were divided by the River Pilica 
(Pilitza), which flows across Poland 
from the west and empties into the 
Vistula about thirty miles above 
Warsaw. The river in its lower 
reaches is wide and now swollen with 
the rains. So the two wings of the 
German army could not get together, 
and the farther they retreated up the 
river the farther they got apart. So 
the Russians had a chance to bring 
their overwhelming numbers to bear 
upon each section separately. The 
northern wing, under General von 
Hindenberg, containing the Bavarian 
troops which had come close to War- 
saw, was attacked in the rear by 
Cossacks from Novo Georgievsk and 
driven back beyond Lodz to the en- 
trenched position behind the Warta 
River. 

The honor of leading the center in 
the advance on Warsaw was reserved 
for the German Crown Prince, in the 
hope perhaps that he might retrieve 
his military reputation, which suf- 
fered in France, where his army got 
so far behind that General von Kluck 
had to turn away from Paris to go 
to his aid. His experience in Poland, 
however, proved to be still more un- 
fortunate. His army, consisting of 
the flower of the Prussian troops, was 
reinforced with Austrian infantry 
and furnished with the siege guns 
for the reduction of Ivangorod, the 
only fortress on the Vistula above 
Warsaw. But he had barely reached 
the Vistula when the enveloping 
movement of the Cossacks from the 
north compelled him to retire with 
such precipitation that he left thirty- 
six of the heavy howitzers stuck in 
the mud, and some of his personal 
attendants and equipage fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The fighting 
took place in thick forests, unfa- 
miliar to the invaders, and more 
suited to the guerrilla warfare of the 
Cossacks than to the systematic sci- 
ence of the Germans. By setting fire 
to the timber they threw the German 
troops into confusion and caused 
great destruction of life and muni- 
tions. The Germans were not able to 
make a stand at Radom, but with- 
drew to Kielce. 

The German troops which had ad- 
vanced up the east side of the 
Vistula from Mlawa and Thorn have 
retired beyond Plock. 

The right wing of the invading 
army, composed of Austrians under 
General Dankl, crost the Vistula 
about thirty miles south of Ivan- 
gorod and, according to Vienna re- 
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THE BALKANS AND THE BLACK SEA 


The attack by the Turkish cruisers on Russian ports and sipotes on the Black Sea is likely to involve all this region and more in the Great War. 


Greece has invaded southern Albania. Italy has occupied 


Avlona. Montenegro is attacking Cattaro, the Austrian port nearest Cetinje. Servia has 


invaded Bosnia and Hungary. Roumania is likely to join with Russia. Bulgaria may be drawn into the conflict on the Turkish side 


ports, captured 8000 Russians and 
19 machine guns. But when the Rus- 
sians turned upon them they were 
caught among the windings and 
islands of the Vistula and severely 
punished before they could retire. 

In Galicia there is little change of 
position, altho the fighting continues 
along the San River and near Sam- 
bor and Stryi. On the East Prussian 
frontier the Germans claim to have 
made progress. According to Berlin 
reports they captured in the last 
three weeks of October 13,500 Rus- 
sians, 30 cannon and 39 machine 
guns. 


Turkey Enters Without any previous 
the War declaration of war or 
even notification to 

her representatives abroad the Otto- 
man empire began active hositilities 
on October 29 by an attack on Rus- 
sian ports. Two Turkish destroyers 
entered the harbor of Odessa and 
without warning torpedoed the old 
Russian gunboat “Kubanets” and 
fired upon the city and shipping. 
Three Russian and one French mer- 
chant steamers were hit. The same 
day two Russian steamers were tor- 
pedoed by the dreadnought “Goe- 
ben,” which was transferred from the 
German to the Ottoman navy to es- 
cape capture in the Mediterranean, 
August 11. The “Goeben” is in 
charge of the German Admiral Sér- 
chon, now Commander-in-Chief of 
the Turkish navy. The Turkish army 
is also under the command of Ger- 
man officers with General Leman von 
Sanders, who was sent to Constanti- 
nople before the war, at their head. 
The reason given for the Turkish 
attack is that the Russians were dis- 
covered laying mines in the Bospho- 
rus. The Russian mine layer “Prut,” 
carrying 700 mines, was sunk by a 


Turkish cruiser. Sevastopol, the 
stronghold which held out for nearly 
a year against the French, Turkish 
and English forces in the Crimean 
war, was shelled by one of the Turk- 
ish vessels. The “Breslau,” a light 
German cruiser which came into 
Turkish hands with the “Goeben,” 
appeared before Theodosia, a Cri- 
mean seaport, and threw some shells 
into the cathedral, the bank and rail- 
road station. The same day, October 
29, the Turkish cruiser “Hamidieh” 
appeared before the port of Novo- 
rossisk on the northeast coast of the 
Black Sea and bombarded it for 
three hours. 

The land campaign of the Turks 
will probably be directed toward 
Egypt, which is still nominally under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan, altho 
actually a part of the British empire. 
Turkish cavalry are said to be con- 
centrated at the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, which is separated from the 
Gulf of Suez by the Sinai peninsula. 
Three thousand Bedouins have al- 
ready crost the Egyptian boundary. 
Turkey can put into the field from 
500,000 to 800,000 troops, good fight- 
ing stock but indifferently trained 
and imperfectly equipped. 


One serious aspect of 
Turkish _ participa- 
tion in the war on 
the German side is that it is likely 
to drag in Italy and all the Balkan 
states. As it is Greece and Italy are 
at odds over Albania. The Greek Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention 
of occupying northern Epirus for the 
purpose of putting a stop to Albanian 
raids, altho holding it subject to the 
later decision of the powers. This is 
the territory which was taken by the 
Greek forces in the Balkan war and 
relinquished with great reluctance 


Italy and the 
Balkan States 


when the powers decided that it must 
be included in the new Albania. A 
force of 1200 Greek troops has al- 
ready been landed at Santi Quad- 
ranti, which gives Greece the control 
of both sides of the Corfu channel. 

Not far above this on the same 
coast is Avlona, where Italian mar- 
ines have occupied both the town and 
the island of Saseno. This is only 
about forty miles from the Italian 
coast, just across the Strait of Otran- 
to, and Italy has long had aspira- 
tions for territory on the other side 
of the Adriatic. It is assumed that 
Italy as the only neutral among the 
powers which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Albania is acting in be- 
half of the guardian powers in tak- 
ing possession of Albanian territory. 

The Italian Cabinet has resigned 
and it seems likely that it will be re- 
placed by a ministry less peaceably 
disposed than that of Premier Salan- 
dra. 


The _ insurgent 
movement led by 
Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Maritz has been nipped in the bud 
by the action of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa, which 
promptly sent a force under Colonel 
Brits to the northwest part of Cape 
Province. The rebels were defeated 
with considerable loss and Colonel 
Maritz wounded. He escaned with 
the remnants of his band into Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, leaving their 
tents and stores behind. 

This defeat did not, however, put 
a stop to the Boer revolt, for the 
movement has been taken up by two 
leaders of greater prominence, Gen- 
eral Christian De Wet, the most for- 
midable of the enemies of Great Brit- 
ain in the Boer war, and General 
Beyers, who was commandant of the 
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Carrying the War 
into Africa 
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THE LOW-LYING TERRAIN OF FLANDERS 


Here, when the photograph was taken, three separate actions were in progress. In the center Andogen, being shelled by the Germans, is on fire. 
rermonde, on the left, was an artillery base from which the Germans were shelling Grembergen, and a cross-river action was taking place at Balaere, 


Union Defense Force when the pres- 
ent war broke out but resigned his 
commission rather than invade the 
German possessions in Africa. 

Premier Botha has taken the field 
in person with a commando formed 
on the old burgher lines and overtak- 
ing General Beyers’ men routed them 
and took eighty prisoners. 

A small party of German cavalry 
is reported to have crost the border 
into Angola, the Portuguese territory 
in West Africa and to have come into 
conflict with the Portuguese soldiers. 
An expeditionary force of Portuguese 
left Lisbon on September 10, in part 
on British transports, for the protec- 
tion of Angola or the invasion of 
German Southwest Africa. The re- 
port that there are 25,000 Portuguese 
serving with the Allies in France has 
not been confirmed, altho the Portu- 
guese Government has -declared its 
intention to furnish such aid when- 
ever needed in accordance with the 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty. 

The Belgian troops are reported to 
have defeated the Germans in an 
engagement on Lake Tanganyika 
on the eastern side of the Belgian 
Kongo. " 


The German 
The War on the Sea cruiser “Em- 

den,” which has 
been preying upon British commerce 
in Indian waters and has sunk or 
captured more than twenty ships 
since the war began, is becoming 
bolder and on October 28 she entered 
a fortified British port in the day- 
time and destroyed a Russian and a 
French warship. The “Emden” was 
disguised by the addition of a fourth 
and fictitious smokestack and she 
flew the Russian flag as she entered 
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on the right 


the harbor of Penang by the south 
channel under the guns of the fort. 
Approaching the Russian cruiser 
“Zhemchug” at anchor undergoing 
repairs, the “Emden” launched a tor- 
pedo which missed its aim, then an- 
other which took effect and sank the 
vessel. The “Zhemchug” replied with 
her guns, but not having up steam 
was not able to maneuver. Out of her 
crew of 250 eighty-five lost their 
lives and 112 were wounded. As the 
“Emden” past out thru the north 
channel into the Strait of Malacca 
she encountered and sank the French 
destroyer “Mousquet.” 

The use of a false flag for the pur- 
pose of slipping up upon an enemy’s 
vessel is a permissible ruse under the 
international code of naval warfare 
provided the ship displays her true 
colors before firing as the “Emden” 
did. In the Russo-Japanese war the 
“Zhemchug” escaped to Manila after 
the Russian defeat in the Sea of Ja- 
pan and was there interned till the 
end of the war. : 

The German cruiser “Geier” ar- 
rived at Honolulu from Kiao-chau on 
October 15 and two weeks later was 
still there. A Japanese warship has 
been watching. for her just outside 
the three-mile limit. It is not permis- 
sible for a belligerent vessel to re- 
main in a neutral port longer than 
necessary for coaling and repairs, but 
Japan has so far made no official pro- 
test. 

The British ships have been mak- 
ing their way around the north of 
Ireland, believing this was a route 
safe from German interference, but 
the sinking of the freighter “Man- 
chester Commerce” twenty miles 
north of Tory Island showed that the 
Germans had planted a mine field on 


the northwest coast. Another steamer 
was sunk north of Malin Head. 


James Lord, of the 
Federation of La- 
bor, accompanied 
by “Mother” Jones, the strike leader 
and agitator, had a talk with the 
President last week and urged him 
to close the mines in Colorado if the 
owners should persist in rejecting the 
mediation plan which the strikers 
have accepted and the President has 
approved. He said he was not sure 
that he had authority to do this. It 
seemed to him, also, that such action 
would be more to the disadvantage of 
the miners than to the owners. It is 
said that he asked the Attorney- 
General for an opinion as to his 
authority. 

Governor Ammons, of Colorado, 
said he could not see why the mines 
should be closed at a time when the 
greatest demand for coal was begin- 
ning to be shown. In his opinion, the 
Federal troops could safely be with- 
drawn. The president of the leading 
company asserted that the mines 
were employing 11,000 men, with 
whom the owners had no controversy, 
and that there were less than 1000 of 
the strikers in the state. On the other 
hand, the president of the miners’ 
union said that 8000 were drawing 
relief; that the companies and the 
state authorities were recruiting the 
militia from  strike-breakers and 
mine guards, and that withdrawal of 
the troops would be followed by a re- 
newal of the labor war. 

On the 30th, the President’s secre- 
tary said: “It is not true that the 
President has in contemplation any 
plan for the closing of the mines in 
Colorado.” 


Colorado’s Labor 
Controversy 
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EAST PRUSSIA—WHERE HEAVY GUNS ARE WHITE ELEPHANTS 


In this marsh and lake country much fighting between Germans and Russians has taken place. The roads between the many lakes are few and 
: treacherous. Bogs, forest and water cover the whole region 


After the arrival 
of Zapsta’s dele- 
gates and the re- 
turn of the committee which had 
been sent to Carranza, the conven- 
tion at Aguascalientes took up its 
work again. The twenty-eight men 
who came from Zapata had been 
met at Guadalupe by Villa, who 
greeted them with marked cordial- 
ity. It was soon to appear that in 
the convention they were his allies. 
But they were not needed to make a 
majority against Carranza, for many 
of the First Chief’s generals no 
longer gave him their support. There 
was abundant evidence that the con- 
vention was controlled by a com- 
bination of Zapata’s men, Villa’s 
representatives, and those who had 
turned against Carranza. The lat- 
ter’s message was read. His retire- 
ment, he said, must be conditioned 
upon Villa’s resignation and retire- 
ment to private life, and the resigna- 
tion of Zapata, who should turn over 
his command to a general named by 
the convention, 

It was not expected that a conven- 
tion controlled in the interest of 
Villa and Zapata would accept these 
terms. The delegates turned from 
them to plans for a distribution of 
the land included in great estates. 
The platform of Zapata’s bandit 
army has been the plan of Ayala, 
adopted in November, 1911, which is 
generally regarded as one that calls 
for virtual confiscation. It was de- 
fended in the convention by Zapata’s 
men, and when a vote was taken all 
of Villa’s representatives supported 
it, being a part of a decisive major- 
ity. Several articles of the Ayala 
plan were formally approved. It 
would give the great estates to the 
“common people,” allowing payment 


The Convention 
in Mexico 


of two-thirds the value where the 
titles are good, and calling for con- 
fiscation if resistance to such terms 
is offered. 

The final action of the convention 
cannot be satisfactory to Carranza. 
At a point twenty miles from Aguas- 
calientes he has placed 15,000 sol- 
diers of his army. On the other side, 
and within twenty-five miles, Villa 
has 18,000. There has already been 
a collision of parts of these two 
forces. The Carranza men were rout- 
ed, with the loss of twenty killed and 
150 prisoners. 


a In his message to the 
: convention, Carranza de- 
and Villa nounced both Villa and 
Zapata. He had already attacked 
Villa in a remarkable statement sent 
to Washington by Roberto Pesquiera, 
his personal representative. Villa’s 
real name, he said, was Doroteo 
Arango, and what crimes the as- 
sumed name was designed to con- 
ceal he did not know. While profess- 
ing friendship for the United States, 
Villa had been threatening to invade 
this country and to conquer it “in a 
few months’ campaign.” He was now, 
Carranza said, assisted by Cientifi- 
cos and Huerta men, and was sup- 
ported by “the. special interests that 
have played such an important part 
in American politics and sustained 
the corrupt Administrations of the 
past.” Accredited representatives of 
our Government, he added, had sold 
out to Villa and were working ser- 
vilely for him. Reference was here 
made to Consular Agent Carothers, 
A plot for the assassination of 
Villa was discovered. Francesco I. 
Mugia confest his guilt in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Carothers, was tried, 
sentenced and put to death. A resolu- 





tion denouncing the conspiracy and 
expressing approval of the execution 
of Mugia was adopted by the Aguas- 
calientes convention. According to a 
report from Villa’s secretary, Mugia 
said he had been commissioned by 
General Robelo, Carranza’s chief of 
police at the capital, and paid by 
General Pablo Gonzales. The latter, 
a trusted supporter of Carranza, 
says the story is false. He is warmly 
defended by Carranza himself. Mu- 
gia fired one shot at Villa. 

In a reply to our Government’s 
request for guarantees concerning 
taxes at Vera Cruz and the residents 
of the city, Carranza does not give 
them but asks that a date for the 
withdrawal of our troops be definite- 
ly fixed. It is understood that until 
the guarantees are given the troops 
will remain. He had been instructed 
by the Aguascalientes convention to 
comply with the request from Wash- 
ington. The suspension of hostilities 
at Naco, on the northern border, con- 
tinues, but while his delegates are 
attending the convention which or- 
dered an armistice, Zapata has per- 
mitted his followers to fight within 
fifteen miles of the capital. In a town 
in the State of Jalisco, the churches 
were recently closed and the priests 
expelled by the Carranza authori- 
ties. Whereupon the garrison was 
attacked by the people. With the help 
of reinforcements the uprising was 
checked. Many of the civilians were 
killed. 


Killed in a In a mine owned by the 

: Franklin Coal and Coke 
Coal Mine Company and situated 
about a mile from Royalton, Illinois, 
51 miners were killed, on the 27th, 
by an explosion of gas. Twenty min- 
utes before the explosion, 336 miners 
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had entered the mine to begin the 
day’s work. The bodies of the dead 
were recovered with great difficulty, 
because fire prevented the rescuing 
parties from reaching the lower lev- 
els. On the following day two women 
whose husbands lost their lives were 
found dead at their homes. They had 
not committed suicide, but had died 
of grief and shock. For more than 
twenty-four hours they had waited 
at the mouth of the mine, only to 
learn at last that they were widows. 
On the day of the explosion the 
superintendent of the mine said that 
he was unable to account for it, as 
the mine had been worked continu- 
ously and no gas had been discov- 
ered. On the second day, however, it 
became known that in the night pre- 
ceding the explosion the mine in- 
spector had found a “pocket” of gas 
and set up a warning notice. This 
gas was ignited in the morning hy a 
miner’s lamp. It is said that a major- 
ity of those who died were sacrificed 
by a reversal of the air pumps, to 
save the 285 who escaped, and who 
were in parts of the mine at some 
distance from the “pocket” of gas. 


The new plan 
of representa- 
tion for nation- 


Republican Conven- 
tion Delegates 


al conventions of the Republican par- 
ty which was submitted to state con- 
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GERMAN SHOOTING AT RHEIMS 
This factory chimney was pierced by a German 
shell. The British photograph dealer’s caption 
shows a quaint animus: “This was probably taken 
for a cathedral spire by the Hunnish gunners” 


ventions has been approved by the 
the party in states which cast a ma- 
jority of the votes of the Electoral 
College. As this was the condition at- 
tached to the proposition, the plan 
has been made effective. The new 
basis of representation will reduce 
the whole number of delegates by 
eighty-nine, and nearly all the loss 
is in the southern states. The oid 
plan, based upon the electoral votes 
of each state, gave excessive repre- 
sentation in states where the number 
of Republican voters was small. As a 
member of the national committee 
said, when one state sends a delegate 
for every 447 Republican votes, and 
another a delegate for every 11,633, 
a change is required. The new plan 
is based in part upon the number of 
Republican votes cast. 

The losses are as follows: Ala- 
bama, 8; Arkansas, 3; Florida, 4; 
Georgia, 11; Louisiana, 8; Missis- 
sippi, 8; New York, 2;:North Caro- 
lina, 3; South Carolina, 7; Tennes- 
see, 3; Texas, 16; Virginia, 8; Ha- 
waii, 4; Porto Rico, 2; Philippine 
Islands, 2. New York shows the only 
reduction in the North. Among the 
states which voted in convention for 
the change were Arkansas, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. The 
only state thus far counted against 
it is Texas, the number of whose 
delegates is reduced from 40 to 24. 
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From the New York Tribune 


THE CONJURER—' WHY, I THOUGHT IT 











From the New York Evening Sun 


WAS A HARE” 


MR. MICAWBER WAITS FOR SOMETHING TO TURN UP 








“TOMMY ATKINS” IN THE TRENCHES 


BY ALFRED STEAD 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPEN DENT AT THE FRONT 


IVE me a British army and 
ee will conquer Europe,” wrote 
the great Napoleon. 

When one sees the men who are 
engaged in beating the German ° 
masses, one knows the great fighter 
was right. In or out of the trenches, 
marching or fighting, bayonetting 
or being shelled for hours at a time, 
the British Tommy is unique. He is 
cheerful, full of good spirits and 
knows what he is doing. 

“You cannot wear out their spir- 
its, even if you walk them off their 
legs they will crawl some- 
how, anyhow,” “they will never stop.” 
That is what their French comrades 
think of our men. The Germans know 
that it is not easy to stop them. 

If you want to know what a sol- 
dier has to do, bar fighting, just load 
yourself up with all his kit, put on 
regulation boots and walk steadily 
some fifteen miles a day for a week 
on end—not as and how you wish, but 
as some one else wishes. In peaceful 
England a walk of fifteen miles is a 
thing to talk about, without any sack 
on the back or rifle or ammunition. 
And it is wonderful what a soldier 
does carry on active service. If his 
load did not balance nicely he would 
never be able to carry it 

















brown Brothers 
THE BADGE ALL TOMMIES WEAR 
An identification tag bearing the soldier’s name 


and number is always worn 
go along to take up a new position 
in the battle line. 
Once near the firing line Tommy 
Atkins is principally in and out of 


trenches. He has- to be and remain 
alive—for this is an -artillery war. 

The voluntary service system does 
make real soldiers, intelligent and 
bright-eyed, hard to beat, easy to 
lead to victory. But when one sees 
Tommy at work in the field one is in- 
clined to think he should be called 
Thomas at least, he is so grown up. 
And yet with it all he remains young; 
even the most veteran N. C. O. has a 
fount of youth. 

“The army is always smiling and 
always washing,” that is what the 
French population say. The smile 
may be a little more grim after a 
long retreat or when the nerves are 
on edge after days and nights un- 
relieved in the trenches, but it is 
there all the same. And water and 
soap are the first things asked for 
when a column arrives in a village. 

I have often seen crowds of men 
surrounding a local barber’s, clamor- 
ing to be shaved, and the good bar- 
ber, often just back in his pillaged 
house, unable to find any of his tools, 
nearly distracted with emotion and 
excitement. He has to work for his 
money, too, because campaigning 
brings out good, stubborn beards. 

The army razors are somewhat be- 
low par, “dragging it off” 





at all. But the muscles of 
the British army are de- 
veloped in a way that 
makes marching with 
their heavy load even 
preferable to marching 
unencumbered. As one 
man put it, “When we 
have the safety of Europe 
on our shoulders, what 
does it matter if we carry 
a few more pounds?” 

The British army 
marches much more 
silently than do the Rus- 
sians, for instance, at 
least in war time. There 
is some whistling, but 
little singing. The won- 
derful songs of the Rus- 
sian regiments are things 
apart; no other army can 
compete with them. 

The Germans sing, but 
nobody sings much dur- 
ing war marches, These 
are generally carried out 
at night and in the ut- 
most silence. You may 
meet masses of shadowy 














forms in regular column 
suddenly emerging from 
the darkness and hear 
nothing but the thud, 
thud of their feet as they 


From Punch 


rather than cutting. But 
they are used all the 
same. In the _ trenches 
under heavy shell fire it 
is customary to see men 
shaving—using anything 
for a mirror, a pail of 
water, a bit of a petrol 
can. That is in the deep 
trenches, where troops 
have time on their hands. 
For there are trenches 
and trenches, just as 
there are hovels and pal- 
aces. 

In every fight the in- 
fantry makes itself little 
local trenches, to cover 
the head; not easy work 
this to grub up enough 
soil often hard as rock ly- 
ing flat on your stomach. 

Then there are the 
more serious continuous 
trenches, which are often 
the outcome of the pre- 
liminary work, if the 
troops have to dig them- 
selves in pending night- 
fall. These are not much 











THE INCORRIGIBLES 


New Arrival at the Front: ‘“‘What’s the program?” 


Old Hand: “Well, you lay down in this water and you get peppered all 
day and night, and you have the time of your life.” 


New Arrival: ‘“‘Sounds like a bit of all right. I’m on it!”’ 


Copyright in the United States and Great Britain 


shelter against shell fire 
or shrapnel, but the pala- 
tial trenches are those 
which now line the banks 
of many French rivers, 
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permanent trenches six feet deep, 
half covered in, practically bomb 
proof, with a ledge on which a 
wearied man can sleep. In some of 
the German trenches, prepared be- 
forehand, there were rooms for the 
officers dug out, and furnished with 
pillaged furniture, even a candelabra 
was hanging from the ceiling. 

The wet is the greatest discomfort 
in these trenches and that despite 
the gutters made to carry water 
away. The trenches may be good, but 
life in them under heavy shell fire is 
apt to be monotonous. It is all right 
to be a mole, but it is a little wearing 
after the first few days. The troops 
remain day after day in the trenches 
with hardly a sign of the enemy, 
waiting, just waiting. 

Everything possible is done to re- 
lieve the strain upon the men. As one 
miner who had been in more than 
one accident in a coal mine put it, 
“we are waiting all the time for the 
roof to fall in or the coal damp to 
fire.” It needs all the noted phlegm 
of the British Tommy to stand up. 
The supplies of food and tobacco are 
brought up with unfailing regular- 
ity; the army newspaper and others 
are distributed, letters come and go 
—the latter perfunctorily censored 
sometimes, because it is a little dif- 
ficult for the censor to read closely 
with heavy shells bursting overhead 
and around—and the men’s families 
must have news. But when every- 
thing possible has been done, there 
remain long hours in which the men 
can only sit and talk and talk, while 
over their heads flies a constant 
stream of shells. 

The humor which develops in these 
human rabbit warrens is wonderful. 
New games are played, often under 
difficulties. It is more difficult play- 
ing shove halfpenny along an earth- 


OF TOMMY’S RELAXATIONS 


en uncertain ledge than a table in 
the village institute, but the chances 
are the same for all. Packs of cards 
would need to be of resisting metal 
to stand the wear and tear—nap is 
the favorite game, but sometimes one 
or more cards go astray and then new 
and strange variants of the game 
“according to Cavendish” are devel- 
oped. 

I remember one trench being furi- 
ous and bitter because one of their 
number had gone on a sortie with 
the ace of clubs on him, and never 
came back—“the only ace we had left 
in the pack, too.” I saw the truant 
two days later. Alas, he had no use 
for the ace of clubs, nor for any pack 
of cards—he was lying blown to bits 
by a German shell. 

I asked one man what the soldiers 
did all day in the trenches. “We talk 
about home and wonder what the 
Fleet is doing.” What an epitome of 
England! Can we not imagine the 
stories of village friends, of sweet- 
hearts—and the efforts of those with 
more nimble imagination not to be 
left behind in the the race of gossip? 
But the Fleet always is asked after 
—many of the men have friends on 
board one or other of the vessels— 
all expect it to smash the German 
Fleet when it comes out. “But the 
beggars stay in their trenches on the 
sea, just like they do here on land,” 
as one Tommy put it. A crack marks- 
man he was, and had been under shell 
fire for days without seeing anything 
to loose off at. 

That is the maddening thing of it, 
to do and die and never have a chance 
of getting your own back. It is all 
very well for the gunners, they do 
see something and can believe they 
are doing damage, but the unfortu- 
nate infantry are denied that priv- 
ilege. 





An infantry attack by the enemy 
is a godsend; the word past down by 
the observers that the German infan- 
try is on the move, is like the declara- 
tion of war in the barracks of an 
Irish regiment. Wild excitement fills 
the trench—all the emotion of days 
of shelling are to be released. Care- 
ful aim is taken—‘“‘when you really 
have a chance, it would be a crime to 
miss it,’—and bets are made as to 
the number of soldiers brought down. 

There is no animus; it is just re- 
lief. Often when the Germans used 
to advance in close formation and be 
mowed down again and again, there 
was actual pity for them in the 
trenches. “I suppose we must let 
them have it again,” remarked a first 
class shot at his loophole, as the shat- 
tered Germans came on again, game 
but terribly cut about. And they did 
“let them have it,” for that is the 
only way to finish this war. 

Bayonet charges are rare and only 
the envied few really get this chance. 
A bayonet charge is the only real 
survival of old hand to hand warfare, 
in which the real joy of fighting 
comes to the surface. The rest of 
modern warfare is just digging-your- 
self in, being shelled, and night 
marching in order to outflank the 
enemy. Much of the time the infan- 
try are protecting the guns, and get 
the full benefit of’shell fire because 
the guns always attract guns. And 
sometimes when the opposing trench- 
es have crept nearer and nearer and 
an attack with the bayonet is possi- 
ble, they find, as a Scottish Borderer 
said, “there are not enough of them 
left to make the charge.” 

The French troops and especially 
the Africans, are much more restive 
in the trenches. Many times a Zouave 
regiment or Senegalese troops have 
taken matters in their own hands af- 
ter a few hours’ shelling and “gone 
for” the enemy, only to suffer terrible 
losses. 

In the trenches there is none of 
the comfortable ease and leisure 
which marked life in the blockhouses 
in South Africa. There it was possi- 
ble, with your stores list before you, 
to indulge in the game of seeing how 
much you could purchase for a given 
sum—having neither money nor 
means of reaching the stores. This 
was a good rival to the excitement of 
working out quickest times between 
two railway points in the British 
Isles with a Bradshaw. In this war 
there is none of that possible. Shells 
are too frequent, things are apt to 
be too rushed. 

It is wonderful how little details 
become of importance. In one trench, 
where a German sharpshooter regu- 
larly opened the day with a shot thru 
a certain loophole, the trench amused 
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itself by ensuring being waked up 
for the fighting by hanging a strip 
of metal back of the loophole. The 
clang of bullet on metal woke them 
up—an alarm clock “made in Ger- 
many.” “It is more pleasant than long 
marches,” writes a private in his 
diary of life in the trenches. “One 
would finish by becoming accustomed 
to this existence if the corpses of 
men and horses did not smell so bad- 
ly, and if the flies did not multiply 
so rapidly. . . . We could not sleep 
because we were too wet, but plenty 
are worse off than we. All 
night long there are shells every ten 
minutes, so that no sleep is possible. 
When it rains in torrents we can have 
no fire. Afterward we cook tea and 
tinned food with rainwater ” 
sometimes on our knees for hours 
. .. Very grateful for rum served 
out at night; nothing warms so well 
and we need it... . At 800 to 1000 
yards we can see the heavy works 
hiding the German lines. . . . To- 
day I had my first shot, a German in 
a tree. I made no mistake.” 

And so it goes. There is no repin- 
ing, some grumbling, but not much. 

It is astonishing how little fear 
there is, how fatalistic everyone be- 
comes under fire. Bravery has become 
a habit; nobody thinks to be agitated 
at shells and bullets. Friends and pals 
are killed close by and there is not 
much more comment than “Bill’s 
gone.” ; 

“The only time when anyone can 
be afraid,” said another man, “is 
when we are far off from the Ger- 
mans. When we are near we are too 
busy and too keen to fight.” 

Dead bodies call for small comment 
among those in a firing line; only 
those in curious attitudes are re- 
marked There are so many 
and since the beginning of the war 
there have always been so many. 

If there is indifference to the dead 
there is wonderful devotion to the 
wounded. V. C.’s are won or deserved 
every day, almost every hour. Men 
will do the most astonishingly brave 
things for wounded pals or officers. 
“In humanity there is no rank,” as a 
British officer said to his men in the 
initial retreat. “We have only one 
rank—that of British soldiers.” 

The spirit of the men may be seen 
by this extract from an officer’s let- 
ter: “Our little trumpeter came back 
after the charge with a German hel- 
met on his head, wild with excite- 
ment, crying, ‘I’ve got it.’ He is an 
extraordinarily brave boy.” 

The British soldier likes his meals; 
he would like his beer, but as one put 
it, “The Germans have drunk it all. 
What wouldn’t I give to have a ‘pub’ 
’round the corner.” In the advanced 
trenches under heavy fire it is im- 


possible to have hot food. Brave men 
of the A. S. C. dash up and bring 
tinned food sometimes the 
men have to fall back on their emer- 
gency rations. These are good, but do 
not compare, in the men’s minds, 
with a good hot meal. This he geis 
whenever he can. And what memories 
I have of a stew prepared by an 
Army Service man of bully beef, to- 
matoes and potatoes, eaten hot from 
the billy in which it was cooked. 
Frozen mutton and beef are welcome 
variants to bully beef. 

On the march tinned meats are the 
rule and one can follow a British 
army by the trail of opened tins left 
behind; the German trail is bottles. 
Jam and biscuits are much eaten—in 
some of the villages of France there 
are stores of these commodities, left 
in rapid marches, which will last the 
thrifty housewife for months and 
leave her with a taste for British 
jams. 


In the Park Lane trenches, food 
comes so regularly that the men are 
grumbling if there is any delay. In 
one trench under heavy fire a High- 
lander was very voluble in his dis- 
approval of an hour’s delay in his 
morning meal. 

“I do not mind being shot,” he 
said, “nor shelled, but I do not like 
going without my breakfast!” A very 
good commentary upon the regular 
efficiency of the supply columns. 

In Africa we had the “greatest 
transport office since Noah’’; here in 
France there are the most efficient 
commissariat officers since quail and 
manna came from the skies to feed 
the children of Israél in the desert. 
It has made possible British vic- 
tories, it is the strength of the army 
above other armies. If victories are 
won on full stomachs, then the Brit- 
ish army has a good chance. For it is 
a standing joke in the trenches that 
the Germans are starved—many have 








Chorus 
It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
To the sweetest girl I know! 
Good-by, Piccadilly, 
Farewell, Leicester Square! 
It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there! 
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By special arrangement with the London Sphere. © N. Y. H. 


“IT’S A LONG WAY TO TIPPERARY”’—TOMMY ATKINS SINGING HIS FAVORITE DITTY 
OF THE WAR 
This song, the chorus of which is reprinted above, has nothing whatever to do with this or any 
other war, but its easy melody has caught the British ear and it is sung everywhere. It was 
composed in this country, by the way, by Harry Williams, who gave to a sympathetic public 
the music for “I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark” 
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URC ‘Os ‘ FRC M TAXICABS 


AMONG TRS. THEY DASHED INTO THE TOWN OF SENLIS—HELD FOR THREF DAYS BY THE GERMANS—IN TAXICABS, BURST OUT IN THE MIDST OF THE ASTONISHED 
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been, altho now there seems some 
question as to whether these were 
not outposts and outlying bodies left 
out of range of food supply. 

To catch a German, Tommy has an 
excellent recipe. “Go outside a wood 
with some toasted cheese on the 
bayonet, whistle “God Save the King” 
—first one will come out to see if it 
is really British soldiers and not 
French, then he brings out the rest.” 

It is certain that the Germans for 
all their hatred of our country prefer 
to be prisoners of the British Tommy 
than of the French troops. They are 
well treated—some think too well— 
it is probably a survival of the old 
idea in native warfare, that good 
treatment of prisoners leads to more 
rapid surrenders, but I doubt wheth- 
er it works here. 

When Tommy is able to leave the 
trenches he indulges in football be- 
hind the lines. This led to the amus- 
ing report of a German air scout that 
there was great confusion in the 
British army, men running about in 
all directions, evidently a panic. 
Every opportunity is seized for foot- 
ball, and a ball is one of the most 
treasured possessions of a regiment. 
Scratch matches are got up, and be- 
fore the war is over we shall proba- 
bly have an army challenge being 
competed for on the field of battle. 
The difficulty is, however, as one foot- 
ball devotee explained, that “you can 
never count on getting your team to- 
gether—only the other day I was 
talking to four of our best men when 
bang came a big shell and when I 
picked myself up I couldn’t see a 
trace of them—blown to atoms like 
that.” 

Football is difficult in such cir- 
cumstances, but think of the spirit 
which makes football possible! 

Another amusement, or sport 
rather, is the finding of spies. 
Some of these go even into 
the trenches. One day a 
sergeant major saw what 
looked like a British officer 
in the trenches, talking to 
the men, giving them cig- 
arettes, etc. Not recogniz- 
ing him as one of the regiment, he 
called his officers. The man was 
found to be a spy, with a French 
uniform under his British great 
coat. 

He was shot at once— 
there are no delays in the 
field and in the trenches 
the men may often . be 
heard discussing with won- 
der the fact that in Eng- 
land thousands of potential 
spies are allowed to go and 
come as they please, with 
at worst only a few 
months’ imprisonment to 


fear. There, spies are shot; “if we 
weren’t so busy, we would do worse,” 
said one man who had just taken his 
share in a firing party. 

Ever and again, in the trenches, 
one is struck by the fatalism of the 
soldier; even chaplains and Salvation 
Army men with the troops become 
fatalists while losing none of their 
power to comfort. Mahomet knew 
what he was about when he made his 
religion for his fighting men; now 
the fighting men have made a reli- 
gion very similar to the teaching of 
the Koran for themselves, molded 
and thought out to the accompani- 
ment of the ceaseless roar of the 
guns, the shriek of the shells, the 
whistle of the bullet. 

Tommy in the trenches has little 
to do with his French comrades; for 
a considerable time at the beginning 
of the war he never saw them; now 
they are always somewhere to the 
right or to the left. In modern war- 
fare, in the trenches especially, one’s 
view is strictly limited. But when 
behind the lines or in the way up and 
down, Tommy makes himself quite 
at home with all the world. The pop- 
ulation of France admire him, they 
try to spoil him. Nothing is too good 
for him. His baths and his shaves 
are going to make life much harder 
in the future for Frenchmen. 

“Why do you not get shaved like a 
British soldier?” their womenkind 
ask them now. There should be a 
boom in razors after 
the war! 
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TOMMY MAKES FRIENDS IN FRANCE 


With all his qualities the British 
soldier is not a linguist, and so there 
is growing up a sort of Pigeon Eng- 
lish for use in France, or as one of- 
ficer put it, the British army is 
speaking “Frenglish,” a new lan- 
guage, the golden bridge between al- 
lied armies. The African troops of 
the French are the source of much 
amusement to our Tommies because 
of their colored uniforms, while he 
admires their courage if slightly 
contemptuous of their methods of 
fighting. “Colored fellows in Turkish 
Delight Hats and big trousers from 
Morocco,” as one man put it, adding, 
“they fight in lumps like the Ger- 
mans.” : 

As I have said, in the fighting line 
Tommy sees little of the French 
pion-pion, with his red trousers, blue 
coat and indomitable courage and 
rare dash—but he knows and likes 
him in hospital or in the streets. 
Never any fear of disputes or brawls 
such as occur between Prussians and 
Bavarians in the enemy’s ranks. 
There mutual admiration and com- 
prehension of the task before them 
knit firmly together the soldiers of 
the two lands. 

The Indian troops, les Hindous, as 
the French call them, rapidly ousted 
the African troops from the first 
place in the French hearts. For are 
they not come from afar to be the 
saviors of France? 

After the first month Tommy be- 
gan to find that the spreading belief 
in his mission “to save France” be- 
gan to lead to demonstrations of af- 
fection embarrassing to a_ sober- 
minded British soldier. The only 
grievance against the French which 
he has is their tobacco. There are no 
“Woodbines,” that fag beloved above 
all others by the British army, to be 
had in France. And as for French to- 
bacco, altho it is smoked, it 
is not the same thing. “I 
never could like it; it is too 
much like kissing one’s 
own sister, no taste to 
it.” But soon doubtless 
“Woodbines” will be ob- 
tainable and then all will 
be wonderful—the last 
cloud removed, and then 
if there would only be a 
little less trenches and a 
lot more hand to hand 
fighting, Tommy will be 
in his element. For Tom- 
my is a fighting man, 
and a good-natured one 
as well. 

He is a fine man, and 
everybody says so; he 
knows it himself and in 
that knowledge lies se- 
curity for the British 
Empire. 














THE DIRECT VISION OF GOD 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—FOURTEENTH PAPER 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


HE evidences from God drawn 

I from nature, from matter, life 

and mind, the things visible 
to us and experienced by us, are 
those that appealed to the author of 
the biblical poem which summoned 
all the forces of nature, the light- 
ning and the cloud, Orion and the 
Pleiades, the horse that snuffeth the 
battle afar off, Behemoth and Levia- 
than, to testify of God, and who 
asked, “Who knoweth not in all these 
that the hand of the Lord has 
wrought this?” It was to this argu- 
ment that Paul looked when he said: 
“The invisible things of him since 
the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived thru the things 
that are made, even his everlasting 
power and divinity.” These are the 
arguments which have convinced the 
world, and on which I would chiefly 
depend. They are based on the pre- 
sumption that if, as has usually been 
believed, God made the universe, 
marks of his handiwork will be visi- 
ble. They do not command utter con- 
viction as does a mathematical dem- 
onstration, nor as would a direct 
vision of God, such as we are told 
was granted to Moses. But there 
have been, and still are, not a few 
who do not need and may properly 
disdain arguments and proofs for 
the existence of God because they 
have, they believe, seen him in their 
souls as truly as Moses saw him on 
the mount. 

But does it follow because one 
does not possess the power to recog- 
nize the consciousness of God, that 
he cannot have any comfort in 
prayer, nor any assurance that God 
is present with him to hear and an- 
swer? Certainly he can. Faith is not 
sight, but it is the assurance of 
things hoped for, the proving of 
things not seen. One can believe in 
an invisible God, in his presence, in 
the influence of his Spirit, in guid- 
ance and inspiration. That is the les- 
son of the whole eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews. Such faith can give peace 
and even joy in him whom not 
having seen we love; in whom tho 
now we see him not, yet believing we 
rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory: receiving the end 
of our faith, even the salvation of 
our souls. 

If direct vision were generally 
given no other evidence would be 
needed. But it is given to compara- 
tively few of us. I have never had it, 
and in my younger days I used to 
seek and pray for it. It did not come, 
and I gave up the effort, believing 
that if God wanted me to have it he 


was good enough to give it without 
my straining further in prayer for 
it. But others say they have it, and 
if their testimony is to be accepted 
that ends the matter. But that needs 
consideration, for there are chances 
of error. Meanwhile we hear the 
common petition in the pulpit and 
prayer-meeting that we may be con- 
scious of the presence of God in our 
hearts. I never make that prayer. 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


What is it to be conscious of the 
presence of God? It is not to have 
faith in God, to believe he is present 
with us by his Spirit in our souls 
helping our infirmities and answer- 
ing our prayers. Faith is not sight. 
But consciousness of God is to feel 
in the soul such a touch of his action 
on the soul that one will know that 
it is not the working of his own im- 
agination, but an external appulse, 
as surely external as when we know 
that a friend is seen or heard. It is 
something more and other than feel- 
ing happy or exalted. It is the soul 
hearing the voice which we know is 
not our voice but God’s voice. 

I do not think this is a very com- 
mon experience, not nearly so com- 
mon as is a peaceful reliance, trust, 
in the goodness of God. When it is 
found it is evidential; but is it really 
found? 

The seeking and finding of such 
spiritual experiences is what is called 
mysticism, and theology has made 
much of them of late. In past times 
it has taken the form, very much, of 
the effort to identify one’s self with, 
to sink one’s self in, the infinity of 
God. This is not an active but a pas- 
sive form of religion, and has had its 
widest vogue in the Hindu Yoga, in 
which absorption in God induces in- 
difference to the world and asceti- 
cism. The more usual form of mys- 
ticism is that which is less tending 
to Pantheism, and seeks to know God 
as one knows his neighbor, by recog- 
nizing God in his assured presence 
in the soul. ; 


THE CHECK OF REASON 


While such a consciousness of 
God is evidence enough of God to 
him who believes he has it, it can 
be no evidence to one who does not 
feel it, and who thinks the subject 
of it is mistaken and has simply 
imagined that a response had come 
from God to his desires. In dreams 
and in insanity alike one imagines 
what is not true, and there is with 
many an imaginative soul a stage 
midway between the two. We have 


had multitudes of cases in revivals 
of those who, after much excite- 
ment, have sought and found, they 
believed, the positive, recognized 
voice of God forgiving their sins, 
and they have fallen to the ground 
in an ecstasy of joy. Just as much 
the American Indian goes into the 
forest and fasts for days and nights 
till he has his response from the 
Great Spirit. Indeed, such experi- 
ences are most frequent with those, 
whether ignorant or cultivated, who 
have less of the rationalizing nature 
and more of the imaginative tem- 
perament. I am very suspicious of 
such supposed experiences. I am 
myself a complete rationalist in my 
religious faith, and desire to believe 
nothing that I do not understand 
and find a good reason for. One of 
my valued friends was a clergyman 
who in his old age developed the 
power of recognizing the response 
from God, and equally from his de- 
ceased wife, with whom he talked 
freely at night and whom he con- 
sulted on various personal matters. 
He had no doubt of her presence. 
I doubtéd; and equally I doubt in 
the cases of those who have this 
easily responsive, mystical nature. 
I do not enyy their facile assur- 
ance; I would rather trust cold, sus- 
picious reason. 

I suppose religious mysticism is 
closely allied to a philosophical ideal- 
ism which reduces even reality to 
thought. The world is God’s thought; 
he thought it into existence. All we 
know is our thinking. We can think 
ourselves apart from anything mate- 
rial and into God. So in a new sense 
the world passes away and the fash- 
ion thereof, Hence the so-called New 
Thought, the Christian Science, 
Hindoo swamis, and any religious 
philosophy which can think suffer- 
ing and sickness out of reality and 
God in us and us in God. 


COROLLARIES OF MYSTICISM 


The assurance of the existence of 
God which comes out of first assum- 
ing God, and then by vigorous will- 
ing convincing one’s self that one 
has a conscious experience of God, 
appears to me an abuse of reason 
and a fallacy, and may be danger- 
ous. By its-claim to an immediacy of 
vision, its union of the soul with the 
Source of all being, it creates a 
superior class, a religious aristoc- 
racy, above the rest of us who can 
reach no higher than loving submis- 
sion and obedience to the Heavenly 
Father, and with it have often come 
strange delusions to believe a lie. 
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Closely allied to this mysticism, if 
not identical with it under a differ- 
ent name, is the teaching of the im- 
manence of God, with its certain 
assurance, direct and unmistakable, 
of the existence of God. Yet under 
the teaching of immanence God is 
assumed as the substratum of all 
that is, the supporter and active 
agent in all nature, and particularly 
in the soul of man, so that in him we 
live and move and have our being in 
a very literal sense. I have heard 
intelligent people use its language 
and defend it when all they really 
meant by immanence was the old doc- 
trine of the divine omnipresence and 
providence. Yet one can persuade 
himself in using its language to be- 
lieve that he has reached a real 
personal touch of his spirit with 
God. To me all this has no evidential 
value, and it is mainly, if I am not 
mistaken, an assumption rather 
than an experience. 

I can see that the assumption of 
the immanence of God in one’s self 
and in nature may give comfort to 
certain souls who are ready to be- 
lieve that they are a fragment of 
God, like a little island peak rising 
out of a vast, invisible, submarine 
mountain range. In such presumed 
immanence, or idealistic monism, or 
whatever it may be called, there may 
such a relation with God be assumed 
or imagined that the individual may 
seem to recognize somehow that 
larger something of which he is a 
part. It is beautiful thus to discover 
one’s self to be a little uprush or 
outburst of God. But what of the 
criminal man? It ‘seems profane—it 
is nothing less than profane to think 
of a criminal as a small disfigure- 
ment appearing on the visage of 
God. But what else is he? 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD 


There are many who would say 
that consciousness of God is the 
strongest proof of God. Then the 
great multitude who have no such 
consciousness can have no proof. 
Consciousness would be for the indi- 
vidual the final, conclusive proof. I 
never could cheat myself into feeling 
it. We must remember what such 
consciousness is. It is the recogni- 
tion that you apprehend, feel, grasp 
God as something which you are 
sure is not yourself, which touches 
you from the outside; just as when 
a person touches you you recognize 
his touch as something exterior to 
yourself, or when you hear your 
friend’s voice you instantly recog- 
nize its otherness; you did not make 
that sound, it came to vou from the 
outside. Now I have never felt clear 
that I could recognize an exterior 
stroke appinging on my mind which 


I instantly perceived was not of my 
own mind’s origination. That is 
what I mean by saying that I have 
never been conscious of God, and the 
great multitude of common people 
have never had this proof of God, 
end are as incapable of having it as 
I am. It is the supposed possession 
of those only who either blunder in 
terms, or who simply repeat a for- 
mula of words without knowing 
their meaning, or who identify their 
own mental processes with the voice 
of God, or who are a genuine sort of 
mystics that have a mentality and a 
reach into the Infinite above and 
about them which is special to them 
and beyond the reach of the common 
mortal of this generation of objec- 
tive reality and rational common 
sense. Theirs is instinct rather than 
reason. 

So I have no interest in the argu- 
ment of consciousness, consciousness 
of a perception, which is itself the 
direct apprehension, grasping, laying 
hold of God, and which needs no 
other argument. That the world begs 
for argument of God is evidence that 
the world has no consciousness of 
God. I would not say it is impossible 
that any one should have immediate 
and real consciousness of God. There 
may be rare souls which have trans- 
cendental and transcendent power. 
Yet I doubt if they really have a gift 
not given to others. I know that im- 
agination plays strange tricks. In 
some perfectly sane children imagi- 
nation is next to reality. And there 
are imaginative people who see vis- 
ions and have experiences which are 
purely subjective, but which to them 
seem objective. I shrink from much 
of the stock phrases in religious con- 
ferences and prayer-meetings about 
our communion with God, practising 
the God-habit, the consciousness of 
the divine presence, which would be 
dangerous and fanatical, if it were 
not to be reduced, and practically is 
reduced, to its lowest terms of sim- 
ple faith and love. 


IS THE IDEA OF GOD INHERENT IN 
MEN’S MINDS? 


Closely related to these doctrines 
of mysticism, tho not itself mystical 
in spiritual experience, is the teach- 
ing of some that the idea of God is 
one of the fundamental principles of 
thought. They simply assume God as 
something bound up in the mind 
itself, so that whenever one thinks, 
he thinks with God in the back- 
ground. If so, we need nothing fur- 
ther, but so far as I know it is not so 
with me, and the testimony of others 
will, I think, agree with mine. Nor 
do I see that the mind is so consti- 
tuted that men must necessarily 
think on the basis of God, as they 








think on the basis of the axioms of 
geometry. Indeed, some people do not 
believe in God. 

Nor will I burden myself with try- 
ing to understand what is meant by 
Absolute Being, and asserting the 
necessity of Absolute Being, and de- 
claring that Absolute Being is God. 
If Absolute Being means nothing 
more than Being which exists of its 
own necessity of being, the term is a 
needless mystification of thought. 
That there is being that exists by 
its own necessity of being I believe; 
but I believe it because I know of 
finite, dependent, contingent exis- 
tences, and there must be back of all 
something which is not dependent, 
on which they depend. But this has 
been considered in previous chap- 
ters. 

Another form of this argument is 
the claim that the mind possesses an 
inherent sense of truth, goodness 
and beauty, and that there must be 
a perfect objective standard of 
truth, goodness and beauty by which 
they are measured, as length is 
measured by a yardstick. These 
ideas certainly are inherent in the 
soul, but why that should involve the . 
objective existence of a Being who 
is the standard of perfection in 
these attributes I fail to see. I im- 
agine a perfect or an imperfect be- 
ing, but one fancy no more than the 
other assures its existence in reality. 
The argument is too much like those 
for the Platonic ideas that exist 
realized in heaven, the substantive 
generic patterns of the things on 
the earth, or such as the Lord 
showed to Moses on the mount, 
copying which he was to build the 
Tabernacle. 


THE MORAL ARGUMENT 


Neither am I convinced by the 
moral argument, which asserts that 
there must be a great Being who in 
another world will correct all the 
inequalities and injustices of this 
present life; that the righteous man 
who has been buffeted all his life 
here will find, must find, that a great 
and infinite Ruler and Judge will by 
and by straighten all this out, that 
only thus can final justice be 
reached. So I believe and hope; but 
I fail to see why, in the nature of 
things, final equal justice must be 
victor. Of course, after we have 
reached the conclusion that there is 
a God we will then say that he will 
righten there the wrongs here; but 
before we have found a God to exist 
I do not see why it is necessary to 
assume that the present sufferings 
and defeats of the righteous, these 
miserable, often horrible inequalities 
and injustices here, must find a fu- 
ture vindicator; any more than I can 
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see why the inferior man, given the 
handicap of a low mentality, unable 
to be a Bacon, a Newton or a Shake- 
speare, should and must perforce in 
another world be given in justice an 
intellectual equality with the favored 
geniuses of this life. 

The arguments for theism consid- 
ered in this article appear to me to 
rest mainly on the wish to believe. 
But the fact that we wish to believe 
in God, or immortality, or anything 
else, is no weighty evidence or none 
at all, in favor of such belief. It is 
of that fallacious pragmatic sort 


which holds that a belief is proved 
true by proving that it would be a 
good thing to have it proved true. 
Science ever “refuses to regard our 
own desires, tastes or interests as 
key to the understanding of the 
world.” 

I have no hesitation in writing 
this chapter caused by any fear of 
disturbing the faith of those who 
have been pleased to repeat the 
arguments which to me seem of little 
or no validity. They already believe, 
and nothing can disturb their faith. 
They ask no reasons; their power to 


need or ask questions was long ago 
aborted. They rejoice in their in- 
ability to question. They are glad 
hearts without reserve or doubt, 
who, to change a word of an earlier 
mystic, may be described in his 
language: “Jam non consilio cre- 
dens, sed more eo perductus ut non 
tantum credere possim, sed nisi cre- 
dere non possim.” 

No proofs henceforth I seek for my 

belief ; 
For to such mind God’s grace has lifted 


me 
That I not only can believe, but now 
Not to believe is quite impossible. 


THE MIGRATION OF A NATION 


HOW ENGLAND IS MEETING HER OBLIGATION TO HER LITTLE ALLY, BELGIUM 


BY LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


HE curtain has fallen on the 

I first act of the terrible tragedy 

in Belgium, and the heroic 
people of that unhappy land are to- 
day without a country or a home. 
Seventy days ago the 7,000,000 peo- 
ple of Belgium were among the hap- 
piest, most industrious and content- 
ed to be found in the world. Thru no 
fault of their own their land has been 
devastated, their fortresses shat- 
tered, their people killed or terror- 
ized and driven by thousands to seek 
shelter on foreign shores. But: their 
little army is still intact despite its 
losses, and the courage of the people 
is still undaunted even against such 
enormous odds as they were sud- 
denly called upon to face. 

Their splendid failure is but tem- 
porary. Of this they are fully con- 
fident. It echoes from every line of 
the proclamation as issued from 
Havre on the fourteenth of October, 
in the following language: “The Bel- 
gian services will continue to work in 
full measure where the local circum- 
stances enable them to do so. The 
King and Government will rely on 
your prudence and patriotism. For 
your part, you may rely on our en- 
tire devotion, on the valor of our 
army and on the assistance of our 
allies to hasten the hour of our com- 
mon deliverance. Our dear country, 
so hatefully betrayed and ill-treated 
by one of the powers which had 
sworn to guarantee her neutrality, 
has aroused increasing admiration 
all over the world, thanks to the 
union, the courage, and the clear- 
sightedness of all her children. She 
will remain worthy of this admira- 
tion which is her comfort today. To- 
morrow she will issue from these 
trials, greater and more beautiful for 
having suffered for the justice and 


honor of civilization. Long live free 
and independent Belgium.” 

I have just returned from Folk- 
stone, where the Belgian refugees 
are arriving daily by thousands, and 
in most pitiable condition. The little 
collier “Kennilworth” from Ostend 
had just docked with 2263 so closely 
huddled on deck and in gangways 
that it was almost impossible to 
move. All were famishing with hun- 
ger and thirst, cold and wet, for the 
rain had fallen in torrents during 
the crossing; many had not tasted 
food or water for forty-eight hours. 
They presented a picture of abject 
misery difficult to exaggerate. 

Thousands more braved the Chan- 
nel in fishing smacks, tugs, pilot cut- 
ters and other small craft. In all 
about 5000 reached Folkstone yes- 
terday; 8000 more came by way of 
Dover, and the day previous 5000, 
mostly women and children from the 
peasant class, many bringing all their 
earthly possessions in little handker- 
chief bundles. Among them were 
some who a week ago were considered 
rich, but today are penniless. 

Of the refugees who arrived in 
England yesterday 2000 were sent 
direct from Dover to Glasgow, 500 
to Liverpool and 200 to Manches- 
ter. Six thousand reached London 
Wednesday, many of whom were 
absolutely destitute. Large numbers 
were distributed to Woolwich, 
Bethnal Green, Holborn, Maryle- 
bone, Edmonton and other sections 
of London. Some three hundred 
fishermen and their families were 
sent to Milford Haven and Swansea. 
Among the refugees are numerous 
Jews, large parties of whom have 
been sent to Poland and Leman 
streets, where the better class of 
Jewish residents assist in their care. 


Nearly 5000 of the refugees past 
thru the headquarters of the Belgian 
Relief Committee in Aldwich yester- 
day. The old skating rink was crowd- 
ed to overflowing as the refugees 
were being registered, fed and dis- 
tributed to various destinations. 
Many were given boots and garments 
at the emergency clothing depart- 
ment, which is under the manage- 
ment of the Red Cross nurses, assist- 
ed by voluntary workers. 

Among the refugees were wounded 
Belgian soldiers, artillerymen, infan- 
trymen, chasseurs and others, some 
with bandaged arms and heads; also 
marines from the Congo force and 
black soldiers in uniform, together 
with several priests. One of the lat- 
ter, who wore a Red Cross badge, 
had been with the Belgian army 


. since fighting began. 


From the beginning of the war 
the Belgian army has played a splen- 
did, but costly game. In their heroic 
battles, from Liége to Antwerp, they 
bravely contested every foot of ter- 
ritory, often driving back the en- 
emy’s advances, thereby frustrating 
his plans and for weeks checking his 
progress. To this fact the people of 
France owe the city of Paris, and 
Great Britain owes an equal debt of 
gratitude. The delay cost Belgium 
more than half her army and all her 
territory—a sacrifice unsurpast in 
history. But it enabled the Allies to 
mobilize their forces and to check 
successfully the Prussian advance in 
France. A part of England’s grati- 
tude is being shown in her generous 
welcome of the expatriated Belgians, 
but the numbers are so overwhelm- 
ing that America’s coéperation is 
much needed in this great work of 
humanity. 

London 














The first “mothers’ pension” law was 
past in Missouri in 1911. Now twenty- 
one states, including Oklahoma, have 
similar laws. Their purpose is to pre- 
vent separation of children from their 
mothers because of poverty. Tho differ- 
ing in detail, most of the laws have the 
following general provisions: need must 
exist, the mother must be a fit person 
physically and morally to care for her 
children, she must not be employed reg- 
ularly outside her home and she must 
maintain certain standards of living if 
the allowance is to continue. “Mothers’ 
pensions” laws have been strongly ad- 
vocated and have also met strong op- 
position. 













































































BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 

















I. Pensioning mothers is wise public policy. 


A. Need exists and no other remedy is 
adequate. 

1. Support of the family at home by 
the mother’s labor results in: (a) Over- 
work of the mother for insufficient wages, 
(b) tendency to run in debt, (c) lack of 
proper nourishment and proper housing, 
(d) lack of intellectual stimulus, (e) 
frequent delinquency of the children. 

2. Placing children in institutions re- 
sults in: (a) Heartbreaking separations, 
(b) lack of normal home atmosphere, 
(c) tendency to uniformity. 

3. Boarding children out in private 
homes results in: (a) Unnecessary sep- 
arations, (b) difficulty of finding homes 
to give good care. 

4. Social insurance will not meet pres- 
ent needs. (a) Years are required to 
start it. (b) Insuring against desertion 
is impossible. (c) In the countries which 
have gone farthest into social insurance 
we still see the development of special 
measures of aid and protection for the 
er of widowed mothers.” Survey 







































































































































































B. Pensioning mothers meets the need. 

1. It is just. (a) Prevents separation. 
(b) Relieves relatives of unfair burdens. 
(c) “Pensions” are salaries earned by 
mothers who serve the state in giving all 
their time to rearing good citizens. 

2. It is advantageous socially. (a) 
Makes better citizens. (b) Raises stand- 
ards of living. (c) Makes child labor un- 
necessary. 

3. It is advantageous economically. (a) 
Is the cheapest way to care for both 
mothers and children. “A mother would 
raise a child for one-half, or even one- 
third or one-fourth as much as_ the 
state... .” Delineator, 80:86. (b) Would 
eliminate much of the expense caused by 
delinquency and crime. 


II. “Mothers’ pensions” 
from public funds. 
A-It is a proper function of the state. 
1. Prevention of needless poverty is as 
much so as prevention of disease. 
2. Without children’s physical well be- 
ing state education fails. . 






































































































































should be paid 















































B. Private funds are inadequate. 

1. They are irregular. 

2. They are insufficient for all cases. 

3. They generally give only partial re- 
lief in any case. 
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4. They can not do preventive work as 


public funds can. 


C. Private relief is charity. 
1. Destroys self-respect of recipients. 


2. Often those in great need will not 
accept it. 


D. Adequate funds can be raised by 
taxation. 


Ba The difficulty of administering 
should not prevent 
their adoption. 

1..This is no objection to the principle. 

2. The difficulty is overestimated. (a) 
Supervision will prevent extravagance 
and fraud. (b) Desertion will not be en- 
couraged. (c) Work of investigation and 
administration will improve as it con- 
tinues. 

8. So important a social experiment 
should be given time for a thoro trial. 

F. “Mothers’ pensions” are working 
successfully in many states. “I consider 
the law a pronounced success.”—Judge 
Hulbert, of the Wayne vous ‘en 
gan) Court. Independent, 78 :425. 


BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE 


. The principle underlying “mothers’ pen- 


sions” is wrong. 


A. Money alone will not make good 
homes. 

B. The need for relief is overestimated. 
Few families are now being separated 
because of poverty alone. 

C. Pensioning mothers ‘would be harm- 
ful socially. 

1. Would lessen the interest of private 
charities. 


2. Would relieve parents and relatives 
of responsibility they should feel. 

3. Would destroy self-respect because 
“pensions” are charity. Education is of- 
fered to rich and poor alike; “pensions” 
are offered only to the needy. 

4. Would increase desertion and di- 
vorce. 


5. Would rob mothers of interest in 
outside work which is often a safeguard. 

6. Would Gncrientinnte against the 
provident. 

7. Would tend to increase the propor- 
tion of population derived from the poor- 
est stock. — 


8. Prohibition of outside work would 
increase sweatshop work. 

D, Pensioning mothers is at best re- 
lief. It would delay the following con- 
structive measures which, if adopted, 
would make relief unnecessary : 

1. Better industrial education with its 
better wages. 

2. Better ‘conditions and hours of 
work. 


3. Better safety laws. 
4. Better employer’s liability laws. 
5. Laws decreasing insurance rates. 


6. Better enforcement of laws on de 
sertion and on support by relatives. 
7. Social insurance. 


E. Pensioning mothers would be ex- 
pensive. | 

1. Would create a new and constantly 
increasing class of dependents. 

2. ae of actual pensions would 
be small compared with enormous ex- 
pense of investigation and administra- 
tion. 


RESOLVED: That allowances or 
pensions should be paid from public 
funds to needy mothers of dependent 
minor children. 


lineator, 80:85-6, Aug., 
82:263, 314-18, April, 
57:282-91, Sept., 1913. H 
Jan. 31, 1914. The Independent, 78:424-5, June, 
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II. If ‘mothers’ pensions” are needed for 


temporary relief, they should neither be 
raised nor administered from public 
funds. 

A. The question has not been studied 
thoroly enough to warrant legislation. 

B. It is harder to annul laws than to 
pass them. 

C. Public pensions would advance so- 
cialism. 

D. Pensioning mothers would reéstab- 
lish public outdoor relief. 

* HE, Public pensions are liable to abuse 
by applicants. 

1. Public funds are considered inex- 
haustible. 

2. Application would be made merely 

ause pensions exist. 

3. Children would be committed to in- 
stitutions unnecessarily by disappointed 
applicants. 

F. Private charity can administer re- 
lief better and at less cost. 

1. Administrative machinery and ex- 
perience already exist. 

2. Effort can be made to raise more 
adequate funds. 

G.. Administration of po pensions 
is open to insurmountable difficulties. 

1. Administration of public funds by 
private societies is impossible. _ 

2. The juvenile court, the only public 
agency qualified to administer “mothers’ 
pension” laws, can not do so without cur- 
tailing its regular work. 

&. Sufficient funds are seldom apPrg 
propriated to do the work properly. 


4. It is difficult to secure competent 
workers when they are needed. (a) Civil 
service causes delay. (b) Without civil 
service there is danger of political influ- 
ence. 

— H. In many states “mothers’ pension” 
laws have not worked so well as their ad- 
vocates expected. 
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WEARING DOWN THE BRITISH NAVY 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


BATTLE line 300 miles long 
Ax the left flank of one 
belligerent supported by a 
fleet including three “British moni- 
tors” is something unusual. It is un- 
usual for warships to be thus inti- 
mately combined with a battle line, 
and somewhat surprizing fifty odd 
years after the “Monitor” demon- 
strated its efficiency in Hampton 
Roads to find the British Navy 
reversing its adverse opinion of 
Ericsson’s “cheese-box on a raft.” 
Whether the “Monitor” in its original 
form is coming back to stay is per- 
haps a question, but its peculiar ad- 
vantages have always been plain. No 
other vessel of equal offensive power 
presents so small a target, nor offers 
an unobstructed circle of fire around 
the whole horizon, nor is of such 
light draft. Used as Ericsson meant 
it to be used, the “Monitor” retains 
its pristine efficiency; but sent to 
make long cruises, and encounter 
heavy seas, or reconstructed out of 
all semblance to his original design, 
it loses. We might do worse than 
again build monitors after the orig- 
inal pattern for coast defense, but 
with modern guns, modern armor 
and modern engines. After the 
recent quick destruction of sup- 
posedly impregnable fortresses, for- 
tifications—at the Panama Canal, 
for instance—do not look quite as 
dependable as they did. To withdraw 
sea-going battleships from the fleet 
in order to keep them ready at hand 
to support these defenses is to weak- 
en the mobile fighting line. A few 
single-turret monitors armed with 
fourteen-inch guns and permanently 
stationed at the Canal terminals 
might prove very useful hereafter. 
And even if never called upon to 
oppose an attack on the Canal itself, 
they would be distinctly handy to 
send to Mexican ports or other 
points of trouble in Central America, 
in place of battleships. In fact, we 
are already keeping some old ones at 
Vera Cruz, but these are antiquated, 
and hardly to be compared with 
what we could now produce without 
materially departing from Erics- 
son’s first design. If the British 
monitors of today should get into 
action with modern German cruisers, 
or even battleships, it would be most 
interesting and instructive to ob- 
serve what they can do, and the 
results might well be astonishing to 
those who believe that they are as 
obsolete as Noah’s ark. 
Two sources of trouble still con- 
tinue, the first being the elusive 
German cruisers from which “the 
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seas” have not been “swept,” and the 
second, mines. The “Emden’s” pres- 
ent score of British merchantmen 
destroyed in the Indian Ocean has 
now reached twenty-seven. Out of 
fifty vessels lost by Great Britain 
she has disposed of twenty. Her 
latest exploit has been to disguise 
herself as a Japanese, make her way 
into the harbor of Penang, and there 
sink the Russian cruiser “Jemtchug” 
and a French destroyer. Disguise is 
a perfectly proper ruse provided the 
false ensign is hauled down and the 
right one hoisted before a shot is 
fired. In the Civil War, our ships 
hunting for the “Alabama” or “Flor- 
ida” often displayed British colors. 
The “Karlsruhe” in the South 
Atlantic has made fifteen prizes. 
None of the free German cruisers 
has as yet been caught, to the openly 
exprest discontent of the British 
public. The Admiralty’s explanatory 
manifesto recurs to the bigness of 
oceans and the consequent difficulty 
of finding fast ships in them which 
do not wish to be found—a consid- 
eration which has not altogether 
escaped other people—and by way of 
further palliation it is announced 
that a great many more German 
than British merchantmen have been 


destroyed or captured, and that no 


less than seventy warships—French, 
British, Japanese and Russian—are 
hot on the trail of the audacious 
raiders. This would be more satisfy- 
ing if a list of the “seventy” ships 
were given. As there are assurances 
that it has not been desirable to 
withdraw cruisers from the block- 
ading fleet in the North Sea to do 
this sort of work, and as about all 
the Russian navy is shut up either 
in the Baltic or in the Black Sea, it 
is not clear from an inspection of the 
French and Japanese navy lists how, 
even allowing for converted mer- 
chant auxiliaries, so large a search- 
ing force can be available. 

The mines continue their destruc- 
tion of neutral ships, fishermen, and 
even vessels carrying refugees from 
France and Belgium, and are appear- 
ing in very unexpected places, such 
as north of Ireland. How the Ger- 
mans could go there and plant a 
whole field all unbeknown to the 
British Admiralty remains to be ex- 
plained. It is a queer kind of coast 
patrol that lets the enemy’s mine- 
layers get near enough to put down 
sO many mines as to warrant the 
Admiralty’s warning that “ships 
should not pass within sixty miles of 
Tory Island,” without the Admiralty 
finding it out until after the “Man- 


chester Commerce,” on her way from 
Manchester to Montreal, is blown up. 
It is now questioned whether the 
Oceanic did not meet the same fate. 
How the Germans ever got to the 
west of England is a mystery, but 
they seem to have done so about as~ 
easily as Paul Jones did. If the Brit- 
ish navy cannot protect that coast 
now any better than it did in revolu- 
tionary days, it might ask the 
French navy, which has plenty of 
destroyers and small cruisers, to lend 
a hand. War risk insurance soared 
skyward in 1778 after Jones’s ex- 
ploits. It has doubled on voyages to 
America since the Canada boat went 
down. Matters look now as if the 
Germans were trying to mine the 
paths of the transatlantic steamers 
in the effort to stop the transport of 
troops from Canada and to block the- 
all important food route. If they can 
succeed in forcing the British to 
send ships to distant seas to hunt 
commerce destroyers, and ships to 
the coast of France to assail the 
German right wing, and ships to 
prevent mine-laying around Ireland, 
and meanwhile keep up steady and 
successful submarine attack, it will 
be very plain that the process of 
“wearing down” the British fleet is 
in full swing without any imperiling 
of German ships in decisive actions 
against superior numbers. 

Except for the report that the 
North Sea trawlers have discovered 
that to pull up mines for a reward of 
ten dollars each is more lucrative 
than catching herrings, and the 
sharp tho pacifically received de- 
mand sent by Italy to Austria, to 
take her mines out of the Adriatic, 
no systematic effort at mine destruc- 
tion seems to have been made. We 
bought the “Vesuvius” before the 
Spanish War for exactly that pur- 
pose, the intention being that she 
should use her air-guns to throw 
dynamite projectles into mine fields 
in order to blow up the mines and so 
open a channel for an attacking fleet, 
but we never used her for intended 
object. The plan or some modifica- 
tion of it might still be worth trying 
out. 

Meanwhile Mr. Simon Lake calls 
attention to his submarine provided 
with wheels to travel on the sea bot- 
tom, from which a man in diving ar- 
mor can emerge and walk on the 
bottom for quite a distance around 
the, vessel, his path being illumin- 
ated by electric lights. Mr. Lake 
now suggests that this explorer 
could easily find the mine anchors 
and cut the retaining cables of the 
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mines, so that the latter would float 
to the surface and either be gath- 
ered or carried away by the cur- 
rents. A channel thru the mine 
field could thus be opened by which 
submarines might get into harbors 
or surface vessels traverse otherwise 
closed straits. Of course, there re- 
mains the objection that if the mines 
did not happen to be gathered as 
soon as they were freed their 
subsequent wanderings might prove - 
troublesome for both friend and 
foe. 

The bartered “Goeben” and her 
consort, the “Breslau,” now under 
Turkish colors, have attacked the 
Russian navy in the Black Sea. The 
Russians have the numerical advan- 
tage in vessels, but nothing to match 
the “Goeben.” As the Dardanelles 
are mined, the task of forcing an 
entrance will quickly confront the 
French admiral unless the “Goeben” 
is to be permitted to work unchecked 
havoc. Meanwhile a British admiral 
has been recalled to answer for not 
having tried conclusions with her be- 
fore the Turks bought her out of the 
arena. The law of “the utmost” is 
not construed so strictly nowadays 
as it was in the days of Admiral 
Byng, a hundred and fifty-seven 


‘years ago. The death penalty is still 


enforceable in the British navy—as 
well as in our own—against him who 
fails to do “his utmost” to capture 
and destroy the enemy, but the 
brutal tragedy which ended in Byng 
dead on his quarter-deck riddled by 
the bullets of his own marines is not 
likely to be repeated in these gentler 
days, for governments know better 
how to encourager les autres than by 
the aid of a firing party. ; 

As for the high strategy of the 
campaign, the British censor cuts 
off information and the German re- 
ports merely indicate that the Kai- 
ser’s navy continues to do exactly 
what it has been saying for the 
last three years it meant to do. Ad- 
miral Mahan, in an interview in 
the London Daily Mail, is reported 
as declaring: “I should expect the 
British fleet to win.” Also that “Ger- 
many’s hope is to strike immedi- 
ately,” and that “the suggestion that 
Germany might demonstrate with 
her fleet in the Baltic is not tenable.” 

Nevertheless Germany not only 
does not “strike immediately,” but 
clearly prefers slow attrition and 
gradual disintegration—and “tena- 
ble” or not it seems quite well estab- 
lished that she has a sufficient fleet in 
the Baltic to dispose of the Russian 
vessels whenever she decides to do so. 
Still it may be that His Majesty’s ad- 
mirals will derive from Admiral Ma- 
han’s “I should expect the British 
fleet to win” an electric encourage; 
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ment not incomparable with Nelson’s 
“England expects every man to do 
his duty.” 

Of course, absence of information 
does not imply that the profoundest 
strategy may not be in play. This 
seems to be overlooked by those who 
are asking why Great Britain’s two 
hundred hydroplanes are not put to 
some use, and why the bomb-drop- 
ping experiments conducted by these 
aircraft before the King two years 
ago cannot be repeated against the 
German fleet. So also there may be 
strategy or merely coincidence in the 
presence of British cruisers as close 
to New York as international ameni- 
ties permit and the hoisting of sig- 
nal flags said to be indicative of the 
ship’s name on every American ves- 
sel leaving the harbor. Perhaps the 
American coasters going peacefully 
from one of our ports to another pre- 
fer to hoist those flags—perhaps 
they do not: but if the information 
they afford is intended for the Brit- 
ish cruisers it might be better man- 
ners if the giving of it were begun 
not in, but out of, sight of the city 
of New York. One does not like. to 
have his family scrutinized by police- 
men sitting on the doorstep. 

The industrious and enterprising 
Weddigen has run into port to men- 
tion that not only did his “U-9” sink 
the “Cressy,” “Aboukir” and “La 
Hogue,” but also the “Hawke.” Four 
British cruisers to the credit of one 
German submarine and the latter 
ready for more work! Weddigen in 
addition to the Iron Cross gets the 
Order “pour la merite,” the appro- 
priateness of which depends on the 
point of view. 

It was stated in last week’s article 
on the flying-fish torpedo that an ex- 
pert torpedo officer can strike a bat- 
tleship with a fish torpedo every time 
at a distance of one mile. The reports 
of our own torpedo trials in Gardi- 
ner’s Bay, since published, show that 
the fifteen destroyers taking part 
made seventy-five per cent of hits 
against a target two land miles dis- 
tant and that if that target had been 
the size of a battleship they would 
have struck it every shot. As a mat- 
ter of fact, six out of the fifteen 
boats did make 100 per cent of hits 
against the small target used. Those 
finished horsemen, the Portuguese 
cavalry, some fifty years ago were 
famous for possessing spurs and 
riding-whips, but no horses. This is 
mentioned merely incidentally be- 
cause we have only one torpedo to 
each tube in our destroyers, and so 
far we have been unable to get any 
money from Congress to provide any- 
thing beyond this glaringly inad- 
equate supply. 

New York City 
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OUR 


MUTUAL MIND 


HEN a science becomes old and 

respectable it tends to fix its 

habits and fall into a sort of 
routine. Whether this is due to the 
growth of a conventional technical 
vocabulary or the class-room neces- 
sity of splitting human knowledge 
along definite lines of cleavage so that 
each slice may accommodate one pro- 
fessor with no fraction left over, is 
hard to say, but the fact remains that 
a new science must be created from 
time to time unless we wish a great 
many valuable facts to escape our text- 
books. Thus, after psychology had set- 
tled down in the laboratory to study 
reaction times, and anthropology went 
out in the fields to look for flints and 
totem poles, and sociology turned its 
attention to the further complication of 
an ingenious terminology, another sci- 
ence called “social psychology” had to 
be invented because the other sciences 
of man left us in the dark about so 
many of his actions and institutions. 
Social psychology, having no traditions, 
is free to treat any subject that hap- 
pens to interest and in any manner that 
happens to be interesting, as can read- 
ily be illustrated on any page of Gra- 
ham Wallas’s The Great Society. 

Mr. Wallas touches upon many cur- 
rent topics in the course of his book, 
but not solely to illustrate his argu- 
ments. Rather does he seem to use his 
more abstract discussions to explain the 
phenomena of our civilization that press 
themselves upon his attention. The au- 
thor is, for example, greatly concerned 
about the prospect of a general Euro- 
pean war “which so many journalists 
and politicians in England and Ger- 
many contemplate with criminal lev- 
ity,” and so he devotes a large part of 
the chapter on “Love and Hatred” to 
a discussion of the subject. First the 
arguments of the militarists, who in- 
clude, says the author, “probably more 
than half of the professed historians 
and psychologists in Europe,” are duly 
given: 

The biological statement that War is 
necessary for the improvement of the race 
by the survival of the fit; second, the psy- 
chological statement that War is, owing to 
the existence in Man of warlike disposi- 
tions, inevitable, and that wise nations 
should concentrate all their resources on 
preparing for it; and, third, the further 
psychological statement that peace, even if 
it could be secured, would leave the war- 
like dispositions permanently unstimulated, 
and would therefore produce the nervous 
condition which I have called balked dis- 
position, and that man in such a condition 
cannot live a life which any one would call 
good. 
Then the author considers each of 
these arguments in turn from the stand- 
point of his science. Most people will 
agree that modern war means the sur- 
vival of the least fit among individ- 
uals. But Mr. Wallas goes a step fur- 
ther and denies that a victorious war 
will give the victorious race the upper 
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hand: “A decisive victory in south- 
eastern Europe of the Germans and 
Magyars over the Slavs would not mean 
that a hundred years hence there would 
be more Germans alive and fewer Slavs 
than if the war had not taken place. It 
only means that the Slavs would be 
less free and less self-respecting.” To 
the argument that war is inevitable, 
and no court of arbitration could have 
the coercive power among sovereign na- 
tions that the police court has among 
individuals, he replies that “as a mat- 
ter of historical fact, the irresistible 
force by which men are now compelled 
to resort to the law-courts in their pri- 
vate quarrels is the result of custom 
arising from thousands of free deci- 
sions to do so,” and traces the history 
of law in northern Europe from the 
days when each head of a free family 
was a law unto himself and could levy 
private war at will. The third conten- 
tion, that war meets a psychological 
need for dramatic crisis and struggle 
that the routine of peace can never af- 
ford, Mr. Wallas considers, as did Wil- 
liam James, the strongest of all. But 
he remarks, very pertinently, that to 
burn down civilization to “warm: our 
souls” is no more rational than the old 
Chinese custom of which Charles Lamb 
has told us of burning down dwelling 
houses in order to cook roast pig. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Modernizing of the Orient, 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. What in- 
dustry and commerce is doing to re- 
awaken the Far East from its dreams 
‘of the ps. Vivid and intimate pic- 
tures of the conflict between the old 
cultural and religious institutions and 
these new utilitarian - forces. 

McBride, Nast. $2. 


Drift and Mastery, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. A cocksure, tho brilliant analy- 
sis of our social ills, and a new scheme 
for making over the world—just what 
is to expected from an ambitious 
man but four years out of Harvard. 
Kennerley. $1.50. 


Beauty for Ashes, by Albion Fellows 
Bacon. The story of the regeneration 
of Evansville, Indiana, when one wom- 
an discovers that “slums” can exist in 
small towns as well as in cities. A 
manual for civic reformers. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
Christianity and the Social Rage, by 
Adolph A. Berle, D.D. Much vigor in 
utterance but confusion in aim. Voices 
a desire to the church lead in social 
effort, but presents no positive meth- 
ods. Stirring, but unsatisfactory. 
McBride. $1.50. 


The Pan-Angles, by Sinclair Kennedy. 
A consideration of the federation of 
the seven English speaking nations of 
the world. Exaggerates outside racial 
dangers and minimizes interior nation- 
al differences. 


by 


Longmans. $1.75. 
Modern Values and Their Christian 
Sources, by Philip C. Walcott. Clear 
and logical in thought, simple and 
forceful in style. The best in modern 
life traced to religious faith. 

Pilgrim Press. $1. 




















As the reader will gather, Mr. Wal- 
las cannot keep his ethics apart from 
his sociology. Indeed, one of the most 
interesting discussions in the book is 
that in which the author outlines his 
ethical theory which can, perhaps, best 
be stated in his own words: 

If I try to make for myself a visual pic- 
ture of-the social system which I should 
desire for England and erica, there 
comes before me a recollection of those 
Norwegian towns and villages where every 
one, the shopkeepers and the artizans, the 
schoolmaster, the boy who drove the post- 
ponies, and the student daughter of the 
innkeeper who took around the potatoes, 
seemed to respect themselves, to be capable 
of Happiness as well as of pleasure and 
excitement, because they were near the 
Mean in the employment of all their fac- 
ulties. . . . But I recollect also that the 
very salt and savor of Norwegian life de- 
pends on the fact that poets, and artists, 
and statesmen have worked in Norway with 
a devotion which was not directed by any 
formula of moderation. When I talk to a 
New Zealander about the future of his 
country, and about the example which she 
is creating of a society based upon the 
avoidance both of destitution and super- 
fluity, I sometimes feel that she may still 
have to learn that the Extreme as a per- 
sonal ideal for those who are called by it 
is a necessary complement of the Mean in 
public policy. 


The Great Society, by Graham 
Wallas. The Macmillan Co. $2. 


A HISTORY FOR EXPORT 


Professor William Milligan Sloane’s 
Party Government in the United States 
of America is misleading in its title and 
dry in its contents. It is not an analysis 
of the workings or the development of 
political parties, as might be thought, 
but an arid summary of American his- 
tory from the Revolution to the Wilson 
Vera Cruz incident, with emphasis on 
the influence of politics in causing the 
events. But as Professor Sloane says, by 
way of introduction, his volume is prac- 
tically a translation of lectures deliv- 
ered in Berlin as Roosevelt Exchange 
Professor, allowance may be made for 
a certain degree of elementary infor- 
mation. Professor Sloane pleasantly al- 
ludes to Bryce’s “American Politics,” 
an unwritten book, states that the Con- 
vention of 1787 met May 5th, whereas 
it convened May 14th and kept adjourn- 
ing until May 25th before it organized, 
asserts that the first Congress “pro- 
posed ten amendments,” tho it pro- 
posed twelve, and gives (page 55) the 
dates on which the states ratified the 
Constitution quite wrongly and quite at 
variance with the table on page 408. 
That American politics has made the 
President progressively dominant is the 
conclusion of the volume. 


Party Government in the United 
States, by W. M. Sloane. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2. 


BENNETT ON NOVEL WRITING 


When Mr. Arnold Bennett is not a 
novelist and a conscientious artist he is 
somewhat of an iconoclast, and for the 
sheer joy of idol smashing, apparently, 
he wrote The Author’s Craft—a curious 
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blend of wisdom and folly. It contains 
four short papers. 

Thus we learn in the essay on “Writ- 

. ing Novels” that Dickens is losing place 
because the “texture of his mind was 
common,” while Thackeray’s mind also 
was “somewhat incomplete for so 
grandiose a figure, and not free from 
defects which are inimical to immor- 
tality”; only Turgeniev, of all the great 
novelists of the world, properly under- 
stood technic. “Balzac was a _ pro- 
‘digious blunderer”; Guy de Maupas- 
sant and Flaubert-“are both now in- 
evitably falling in esteem to the level 
of the second-rate,” and last but. not 
least Mr. Bennett confides to us that 
in his opinion Shakespeare was “ama- 
teurish!” Truly Shavian is this tribute 
to the author’s own greatness. 

Again in “The Artist and the Public” 
Bennett makes a bold-faced argument 
for the worldliness of authors, obvious- 
ly an attempt to justify his own prac- 
tise of alternating a worth-while novel 
with several trashy ones. He quotes the 
example of George Meredith, a poet who 
wrote excellent novels to earn his liv- 
ing. “Meredith,” he says, “wrote pot- 
boilers, because he was a first-class 
artist and a man of profound common 
sense.” How Meredith might have en- 
vied this incomparable study of a su- 
peregoist. 

The Author’s Craft, by Arnold Ben- 


nett. George H. Doran Company. 
75 cents net. 


THE SUMMIT OF LIFE 
Achievement, by E. Semple Thurston, 
is a sequel to “Richard Furlong,” and 
follows the further fortunes of that ar- 
tist hero, whose etchings were marvel- 
ous in their delicacy and spirit. It drops 
into melodrama at the end, but after 
much that is worthy of praise, for its 
sincerity and its belief in the power of 
man and woman alike to be unselfish to 
the last toward those unworthy of 
their supreme sacrifices. 
Appletons. $1.35. 


WHEN ANNAPOLIS WAS IN FLOWER 

It is little enough time that the aver- 
age American has had to give to the 
political annals of his country, much 
less the social history of his early for- 
bears. But around the Colonial Man- 
sions of Maryland and Delaware John 
Martin Hammond, besides depicting the 
best of the pre-revolutionary architec- 
ture, has pieced together, with legends 
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McCutcheon’s 
Handkerchiefs 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Those. who know the delights of shopping 
at McCutcheon’s Handkerchief Department 
never go elsewhere. 


Year after year they come, always expecting 
to find the most wonderful assortment in the 
world—and they are never disappointed. Every 
land that produces Handkerchiefs is fully repre- 
sented. Everything that is new is usually dis- 
played here first. Ses a that is old, yet 
staple and desirable, is also carried in stock. 
Nothing is missing that good taste demands 
—and at McCutcheon’s “pure linen”’ means 
pure linen absolutely. 


We quote below for two popular lines. 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, 25c. and 50c.—Including 


Irish and Swiss hand-embroidered goods, Armenian 
lace trimmed, and Madeira hand-scalloped Hand- 
kerchiefs, as well as other staples and novelties in 
an almost bewildering assortment of designs. 


Men’s Hand-embroidered Initialed Handkerchiefs, 
25c. and 40c.—An unapproached collection, includ- 
ing different weights, medium, narrow and broad hems, 
some with the popular corded effects, all beautifully 
hand-embroidered with script, block or Old English 
letters. 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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AUTOGRAPH 


$1.50 postpaid 


BOUGHT 
& SOLD 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





You would like 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF 
A NEW LIFE” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the se 
crets of married happiness so often 
revealed too late! No book like it to be 
had at the price. We can only givea 
few of the chapter subjects here as this 
book is not meant for children. (Agents 
wanted.) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at 
Which to Marry. Law of Choice. 
Love Analysed. Qualities One Should 
Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness. Continence. 
Children. Genius. 

Conception. Pregnancy. Confine- 
ment. Nursing. How aHappy Mar- 
ried Life Is Secured, 

Descriptive circular giving full and 


complete table of contents mailed 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. ¢3,Rove,Stree 


and bits of anecdote from family ar- 
chives, a fascinating story of the leis- 
urely planter-life which found its par- 
ticular flower at old Annapolis. 


Lippincott. $65. 


to know what is 
right and wrong 
in business and 
why it is so? 


Read 


Trade Morals 


EDWARD D. PAGE 


A LITERARY WEED 
The demand for ugly excitement 
seems to be a bottomless pit into which 
men and women of imagination throw 
the products or by-products of their 
pens. Rex Beach, author of The Spoil- 
ers, has joined this throng with the 
contribution of his last book, The Auc- 
tion Block. An age-old skeleton of plot, 
a woman’s soul bartered for gold, 
decked in the usual frills of wealth and 
coarseness, is past redemption even by 
occasional humor and a righteous finale. 
Harper Bros. $1.35. 





Special Offer 

The regular price 
is “OO. In order 
to introduce this 
work into as many 
neighborhoods as 
possible we will, for 
a limited time. send 
one copy only toany 
reader of this Maga- 
zine, postpaid upon 
receipt of $2.00. 


At all Booksellers or 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven New York 
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REAL ESTATE | 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7 ropm bungalow, — chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles from Bridgeton. 











FARM for sale, North Stonington, 


120 Acre 


Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 
acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 
Water. 1% miles from trolley. Address 

ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 





6000 acres of Eastern Oklahoma lands in 
For Sale tracts of 10 to 1600 acres. Good cattle and 
hog country. Oak trees furnishing mast. Parts suitable for vine- 


yards, orchards, and farming. Short Winters, good rainfall. 
H. E. Bullock, 1801 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 





At Montclair Dv Colonial resi- 


dence containing ten 
rooms and three bath rooms. Steam heat, electric 
light, situated at Mountain Avenue. Large plot. 
Owner abroad authorizes sale at $13,00. For 
full details apply F. M. Crawley & Bros., 
1 Plaza Building, Montclair, New Jersey. 


44 Miles from New York 


Handsome new white stucco house, 16 rooms, 
4 baths, hot water heat, electricity, city water, 
ete. Fireproof garage, room for four cars, and 
three rooms and bath for help. Nine acres of 
splendid lawns. High land with magnificent views 
of Long Island Sound. Price $50,000. Addi- 
tional information will be furnished by 
JOHN CRAWFORD 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City 











The Morris Estate on the Fenimore and 
Heathcote Roads, in Scarsdale is offered now 
not in its entirety, but in acreage plots for 


large and small country 
sites from two to twen- 
ty acres e each and the 


prices asked are 
entirely different from those of the ordinary 
real estate developments, Everything about 
the proposition is different and distinctive. 
Write for particulars to Quaker Realty Co., 

Street, New York City. Fred- 
& Co., Agents. There is a de- 
scriptive booklet. 














FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy, alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. intereet. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 
for. Hart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 
Wis. 


70-Acre Country Estate 


Fourteen acres in bearing peach trees. Last sea- 
son’s harvest 4,000 basket of peaches. Seven acres 
in apples. Balance exceptionally good land. Very 
high, near Long Island Sound, with good views. 
Trolley, electricity, and city water in road. Old 
fashioned 14-room house and many outbuildings. 
Price $27,000. For information apply 


P. O. Box 66, Times Square, New York City 








ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON. N. J. | 








FRUIT AND GENERAL FARM 


At Clermont, New York 


163 acres, 30 acres woodland, balance culti- 
vated and in meadows, abundant water sup- 
ply, springs and living stream. Orchard: 
700 fine, thrifty apple trees, 120 peach trees, 
150 pear trees, 5 plum and 4 cherry; also 
500 grape vines and all in bearing. 
Handsome residence back 80 feet from road 
on high ground, 10 large rooms, halls, cellar 
under all, attic furnace, etc. Barns, 28x60 
and 21x50, wagon house 27x36, open shed 
18x30, hog house, poultry house, ete. Esti- 
mated value of buildings alone $9,000. One 
photo. Price $13.000. No. 7939. Apply 


J. STERLING DRAKE 
29 Broadway New York City 
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THE COTTON SITUATION 


With the adjournment of Congress 
the ill-considered efforts of congressmen 
and senators from southern states to 
commit the Government to a scheme for 
valorization of the cotton crop came to 
an end. They may attempt to revive 
them when the short session opens in 
a month. For it is an interesting phe- 
nomenon that those who are loudest in 
their denunciation of special privilege 
in general fail to recognize the hated 
principle when it is a question of bene- 
fiting their own constituents in par- 
ticular. But the opposition to their 
schemes is too solidly founded to let 
them get far. 

As time goes on, furthermore, the 
situation continues to improve so that 
their case, weak as it was from the be- 
ginning, languishes more and more. 
Progressive steps toward the solution 
of the great cotton problem are being 
taken steadily. The two most impor- 
tant things to be accomplished are the 
financing of the cotton planter, who has 
raised his crop on credit; and finding 
him a market for his cotton. 

The plan for a Cotton Loan Pool, 
proposed by St. Louis bankers to meet 
the financial needs of the planters, is 
well under way. It has received the 
sanction of the Federal Reserve Board 
and is to be carried out under the di- 
rection of the members of the board act- 
ing as individuals. The central commit- 
tee, so constituted, is to appoint a Cot- 
ton Loan Committee to have the actual 
administration of the fund. 

This committee is to be composed of 
W. P. G. Harding, chairman, Washing- 
ton; Paul M. Warburg, Washington; 
Col. E. M. House, Austin, Texas; Al- 
bert H. Wiggin, New York; James S. 
Alexander, New York; James B. For- 
gan, Chicago; Festus J. Wade, St. 
Louis; Levi L. Rue, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam A. Gaston, Boston. 

Each cotton producing state is to 
have a central committee subordinate 
to the Cotton Loan Committee, and local 
committees subordinate to the state 
central committee. 

A fund of approximately $135,000,- 
000 is to be raised—$100,000,000 from 
the states which do not raise cotton and 
about one-third as much from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas and Tennessee. 
The banks of New York have pledged 
themselves to subscribe $50,000,000 to 
the fund, provided the same amount 
shall be subscribed by banks in other 
non-producing states within a reason- 
able time. The subscriptions from the 
cotton producing states are to be made 
by particular banks only when loans 
are made from the fund thru those 
banks. Without such subscription no 

















bank may obtain a loan for a customer 














from the fund; and when such a loan 
is made the bank thru which it is made 
subscribes an amount equal to one- 
fourth of the loan. Thus, in effect, in 
each individual case the local bank lends 
to the planter one-quarter of what he 
desires and the fund lends him the 
other three-quarters. But the whole loan 
passes thru the fund and is subject to 
the committee’s requirements and safe- 
guards. 

Loans are to be made from the fund 
for one year at six per cent. They are 


_to be secured by cotton stored in ap- 


proved warehouses and fully insured, 
on the basis of six cents per pound for 
middling. 

In addition to the six per cent inter- 
est, the borrower is to pay into a guar- 
antee fund three per cent of the face 
of the loan. This guarantee fund will 
serve to pay the expenses of adminis- 
tration—estimated not to exceed one- 
eighth of one per cent of the loan fund, 
and to protect the subscribers to the 
fund from loss. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
addrest a circular letter to the clearing 
house associations of the leading finan- 
cial centers, urging their codperation in 


making up the fund. In the course of _ 


his letter Mr. McAdoo thus describes 
the gravity of the situation: 

The cotton situation in the South pre- 
sents a problem of the most urgent charac- 
ter. It is imperative that some intelligent 
financial measures shall be immediately 
adopted to relieve that situation. The prob- 
lem is not local, but national, because a 
serious hurt to the South affects the entire 
country. To help the South in this emerg- 
ency must appeal, therefore, not only to 
our better instincts, but also to our ma- 
terial interests. 


He appeals to the banks of the coun- 
try in these words: 

I wish earnestly to urge upon you the 
importance of the banks in your city and 
in your Federal reserve district promptly 
subscribing the amount allotted to you. 
New York has already led off with a $50,- 
000,000 subscription, and I sincerely hope 
that there may be no doubt whatever about 
the raising of the remaining $50,000,000 in 
the other leading financial cities of the 
country. I am sure that we may confidently 
count upon the loyal and patriotic support 
of the bankers of your city in this emergen- 
ey. The Federal 7 earn Board itself, not- 
withstanding the onerous duties which now 
devolve upon it in the organization of the 
Federal reserve system, has, nevertheless, 
consented to constitute itself a voluntary 
committee for the purpose of supervising 
the administration of the proposed fund, 
because of the seriousness of the emergency 
and the necessity for unselfish service on 
the part of every citizen who wants earn- 
estly to help his country. 


He further announces that the cer- 
tificates received by the banks of the 
non-cotton producing states in return 
for their subscriptions will be accepted 
as security for the issuance of emergen- 
cy currency. This, as he says, should 
greatly facilitate the banks in making 
and taking care of their subscriptions. 
The purpose of the fund is, of course, 
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to enable the planter to carry over his 
cotton to a more convenient season 
rather than to dump it upon an over- 
stocked market in order to realize cash 
upon it. It should do much to meet the 
problem of the planter’s financial neces- 
sities. The next thing to do is to find 
him a market for his crop. For a market 
is what he must have for his ultimate 
safety; the best loan plan in the world 
would be of use merely to bridge over 
an emergency gap. 

The announcement of the policy of 
Great Britain in relation to contraband 
éf war has helped to clear the sky in 
relation to the foreign market. Cotton 
is under no circumstances to be regard- 
ed by Great Britain as contraband, and 
may therefore be shipped with impun- 
ity to Germany and Austria, provided 
of course it goes in neutral bottoms. 

In making this announcement, Great 
Britain is doing no more than should 
have been expected. The Declaration of 
London puts cotton unconditionally 
upon the non-contraband list. Altho the 
Declaration was not ratified by several 
of the great powers, including Great 
Britain itself, it represents the most 
advanced international sentiment on the 
subject of contraband. Nevertheless it 
is a distinct relief to have the matter 
made unequivocally clear by England’s 
express declaration. 

It is reported that purchases of cot- 
ton for Germany have already been 
made amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars and the cotton shipped, 
and others are expected to follow. The 
difficulty to be confronted lies in the 
lack of neutral ships to carry the cot- 
ton abroad. So long as the Allies re- 
tain their present command of the sea, 
no German or Austrian merchant ves- 
sel dare sail from American ports. 
Shipments whether of cotton or other 
commodities must go in neutral bottoms 
if destined for Germany or Austria. 
The cotton shipments now being ar- 
ranged are to be made in vessels clear- 
ing for Italian ports. 

It is expected that an early opening 
of the Cotton Exchange can probably 
be arranged. A syndicate plan is under 
consideration for the relief of cotton 
brokers who may find themselves em- 
barrassed when the Exchange opens. It 
is said that New York banks are pre- 
pared to lend $1,500,000 for this pur- 
pose. This should bring the reopening 
nearer. 








From many directions come word of big 
orders from the belligerent nations for 
American products. Orders for two and a 
quarter million pairs of boots are reported 
by New England factories. Increased de- 
mand for leather, to be made into boots 
in England, have set one big concern run- 
ning its factories day and night at 125 per 
cent capacity. Before the war they were 
running at forty per cent capacity. 








From Chicago it is reported that the 
meat packers have enough orders to keep 
them running on full time for a year. Over 

7,000,000 of orders for clothing, trucks, 
harness, tinned meats and the like have 
— been placed in the Chicago mar- 
ets. 

A packing company of Oklahoma City 
has received an order for fifteen million 
pounds of canned meat to go to Europe. 


How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 











Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 





Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 




















— Your present telephone instru- 

1 Standard : 

Bell Telephone _—Bell Telephone ™ent had seventy-two ancestors; it 

1876 To-day is better and cheaper than any of 
them. 


: _ Time was when a switchboard 

required a room full of boys to 

: handle the calls of a few hundred 

subscribers. Today, two or three 

girls will serve a greater number 

- without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 




















cops 


z A three-inch underground cable 

now carries as many as eight hun- 

Early Typical dred wires. If strung in the old 

way, these would require four sets 

of poles, each with twenty cross 

arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 





These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone's reach, are 
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invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 





WILLIaM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY 7 3 FOREST 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. I. G ME 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHAS. FRED K HOFFMAN 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 












































Use it every day 

S a wash and dressing for superficial 
cuts and wounds, Listerine, in the 
proportion of one to ten or twenty parts 
of boiled water, will be found very 
efficacious. Physicians use Listerine as 

the safe, non-poisonous antiseptic. 
Do notacceptan imitation. The original 
Listerine is safest and best. Other uses 
given in folder wrapped around the bottle. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo, 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation, 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its cnpital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

SS fF "-° eee $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


ee eee 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

SD Gc cc conccccccccecs 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

A pete 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OS Bin aedéeucescdctaces 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SES Wis 5'n0056500065000 22,585,640. 25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

GUISUNESE OO. ccccccccseces 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department. METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 











This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


COMPULSORY INVESTMENTS 


Five or six years ago the Legisla- 
ture of Texas enacted a law requiring 
all “foreign” life insurance companies 
transacting business in that state to 
invest seventy-five per cent of the value 
of all reserves maintained under poli- 
cies issued on the lives of the citizens 
in Texas securities. The term “foreign 
companies” is used in the laws of each 
of our states to designate companies in- 
corporated by other states. This pro- 
vision in respect of investments is one 
that the financial managers of most 
ccmpanies object to as one which de- 
prives them of the discretionary powers 
essential to success. The result was that 
some twenty-odd life companies, includ- 
ing the leaders in that line, retired 
from Texas; and have continued to re- 
main out. 

Sentiment in the state is divided on 
the question. Business people generally 
are against it and, as we see it, cor- 
rectly insist that the effect has been to 
reduce the amount of invested money 
from outside sources and to raise the 
average rate of interest. On the other 
hand, the politicians and their follow- 
ers insist that the principle is a just 
one and that it has resulted in the or- 
ganization of a number of local life in- 
surance companies. In matters of this 
kind, southern and western states are 
radical. To them, insurance companies, 
particularly those of the East, are rich 
financial institutions, one of the objects 
of which is to drain the remainder of 
the country of cash and concentrate it 
in and around New York City. It is 
therefore gratifying to find one insur- 
ance commissioner in that section with 
a wider horizon. 

Hon. T. M. Henry, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Mississippi, read a paper 
at the recent convention of insurance 
commissioners held at Asheville, North 
Carolina, utterly disapproving of com- 
pulsory investments and congratulating 
two successive Legislatures of his state 
on defeating persistent attempts to en- 
act such a law there. He analyzed the 
conditions which had been set up in 
Texas by its law and proved that the 
state was a loser. He cited life company 
investments in Oklahoma, a free state 
on this point, and showed that the com- 
panies held mortgages there for $22,- 


176,000—a sum equal to 147 per cent 
of the total Oklahoma reserves. 

Mr. Henry observes that it seems to 
be undisputed that the farmers of Tex- 
as cannot get six per cent money. He 
quotes the Texas Welfare Commission, 
to the effect that for several years prior 
to the enactment of the compulsory in- 
vestment law there, the rate of interest 
on both farm and city property was 
steadily declining; and that since that 
time it had risen one-half of one per 
cent and one per cent. An examination 
of the loans on real estate mortgages 
owned by foreign life companies on 
Texas property for the year 1907 re- 
veals an average interest rate of 6.46 
per cent, as against 7.20 per cent in 
1911. In Oklahoma the rate was 6.18 
in 1907 and 5.93 in 1911. 

Mississippi is securing, says Com- 
missioner Henry, a constantly increas- 
ing amount of outside money as invest- 
ments, and he expects to see it grow 
by a few million each year. “I am not 
going to put a premium on one kind of 
investment securities and blacklist an- 
other,” he adds. In conclusion he said: 

“T will stand for a free field and no 
favor among all kinds of investments 
and among all insurance companies. I 
want every reputable, solvent company 
that wishes, to do business in my state; 
the state wants them; and we are not 


_ going to spoil our welcome by insisting 


on impossible, illogical and uneconom- 
ical legislation such as this. . . . Until 
the policyholder, the most vitally in- 
terested party, is unmistakably heard 
from affirmatively, my conscience will 
not permit me to endorse any legisla- 
tion so materially affecting him.” 

This is sound doctrine, and one re- 
grets it does not prevail more widely 
South and West. Applying a familiar 
Jefferson maxim, that insured commu- 
nity is governed best that is governed 
least. 


SECURITY VALUES 


The financial departments of all in- 
surance companies are concerned over 
the conditions which, as the result of 
the European war, affect the security 
market. The laws require that company 
assets shall be valued at date of annual 
statements, that is to say, at market 
prices on December 31. The stock ex- 
changes have been closed since early in 
August and may so remain indefinitely. 
Abnormal conditions have prevailed and 
will continue long after peace has been 
concluded. 

The insurance commissioners of the 
various states recognize the difficulties 
of the situation, and for some time past 
have been conferring among themselves 
in an effort to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the matter. The heads of the de- 
partments of several states having 
heavy insurance interests incline to the 
opinion that the prices at the close of 
the stock market on June 30—the end 
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of the first six months of 1914—should 
be allowed in making up accounts for 
the year ending December 31. These 
prices are said to range from one to 
three points higher than those on De- 
cember 31, 1913, and from two to seven 
points higher on bonds and five to six- 
teen points higher on stocks than at the 
close on July 30—a few days prior to 
the commencement of the war. 

These fluctuations are not particular- 
ly important to the great life and fire 
companies, which compose the minority 
as to number of corporations, but it 
may be somewhat inconvenient to many 
companies of small and medium size 
with limited surpluses. In our opinion, 
however, there are few companies the 
financial condition of which would be 
seriously affected by the price reduc- 
tions indicated. 

In view of the fact that there will 
probably be no official exchange quota- 
tions for use on the last day of the 
year, it is eminently proper in the state 
commissioners of insurance to agree on 
a rule and to promulgate it for the 
guidance of companies, many of which 
will soon be engaged in the preliminary 
work of balancing their yearly accounts. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


V. B., Dallas, Tex.—Established in 
1809; authorized capital, £6,000,000; 
entered the United States in 1866; 
United States branch assets, December 
31, 1913, $8,787,077; surplus to policy- 
holders, $3,380,216. 


R. S. B., Pittsburgh, Pa.—There are 
two companies of that name, one in 
Chicago and the other in Des Moines. 
The Chicago company has $100,000 cap- 
ital and $637 net surplus; the other has 
$175,000 capital and a net surplus of 
$16,000. 


L. R., Brooklyn, N. Y.—There are 
many life companies, entirely worthy of 
confidence, which I would pass over in 
making a selection; but only because 
there are others I prefer. There are 
many factors to be taken into consider- 
ation in choosing a policy and the com- 





If you are a good judge of character 
—I can make you a better one 


[‘ spite of your ability to judge men you have made many a mistake during 


the past year. 


These mistakes were costly, maybe. 


You could have avoided 


them. You will avoid them in the future if you learn from me the accurate. 


Science of Character Analysis 


Taught by mail by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


I HAVE saved large firms thou- 
sands of dollars in selecting 
men. I have trained assistants who 
are now earning large salaries as 
employment experts with great cor- 
porations. For years letters by 
the thousands have come in de- 
manding instruction. 

At last the Review of Reviews 
Company suggested that I put the 
science in such form that you 
could study it by mail. can, 

Send the coupon promptly and 
you will be in time to be enrolled. 

I have spent years in studying 
and analyzing character. I have 
been a practicing physician. From 
sciences of aoc Bm ogy, physiology, 
biology, anthro opology and anatomy, 

have evolved a new Science. I 


I have ‘ 


your 


What You Learn from the Course 


How to judge all people. 

How to understand your- 
self, and decide what you 
are best fitted to do. 

How to sell goods by un- 
derstanding your custo- 
mer. and face and hand. 


your children. 


I can teach you ta judge your client, 


have put this Science through a 
most rigid test. 
Over 100,000 peop ple. 


prospects for jobs, and I tell you 
that the judging of people is not a 
gift, or a special talent of 
my own; it is a science based 
on facts that you can learn 
and that you can apply with 
just as much success as I 


I will teach you why your 
eyes are blue or brown; why 
face 
why the texture of your 
hair is coarse or fine, 
and how all these things 
affect you in the choice 
of your business, 


How to judge the apti- 
tudes and abilities in 


How to have social ease. 


How to read the secrets 
that men reveal in eyes 


your 








I have analyzed 


‘sized up” thousands of 





is convex; 





KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD 
Review of Reviews Company 
30 Irving Place IND., 41-9-14 New York 
Please send me full information regarding your Science 


of Character Analysis. I wish to have the complete 
course. The specific use for which I wish it is the 


pany writing it. Every man must choose 
according to his needs or desires in 
both cases. 


R. S. M., Cleveland, Ohio.—The 
Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York retired from business 
January 1, 1911, after a varied career 


jury, your congregation, your assistant, your em- 
ployer, your employee, your guests, the man you 
meet casually at a dinner table, and the man, 
who, as your partner, may make a success or a 
failure of your business ventures. 


following. 


(Put an X against the line of greatest interest to you.) 





| To employ help. 





| To select my own vocation. 
| To decide my children’s future. 
| To help me socially. 


Only a limited number of students can be taken. Send 
coupon for whole story FREE before the rolls are filled up. 


Katherine M. H. Blackford 











| To sell goods. 





of thirty-six years. Its capital stock and 
assets were acquired and all its obliga- 
tions assumed by the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The Prov- 
ident Savings’ fortunes commenced to 
decline in 1906 and despite the efforts 
made to retrieve them it finally surren- 
dered to the inevitable. The trouble 
seems to have been due to the extrava- 
gance of the management in charge 
from 1897 to 1906. 

At the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Union, an association of fire insur- 
ance companies, held at Niagara Falls 
recently, the announcement was made 
that the loss ratio in the West had in- 
creased this year, and that, as the re- 
sult of the troubles in Europe, the pre- 
mium income of the companies were 
substantially reduced. 
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Sleep Out of Doors 


If you have one or more windows in your, bedroom, 
you can sleep in the open air. Our “Sanequo 
Window Tent’’ enables you to do this. Fits any 
window. Put in or taken out in two minutes. No 
fastenings. Window sash holds it. Price $15.00 
complete ready for use. Write for particulars to— 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


311 Washington Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 











Photoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 





57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL 


Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings. 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India, 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply 


21-24 State St., N. Y. 














CUNARD LINE, 








**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON $43.30 Round trip 

PHILADELPHIA - $37.80 Round trip 

BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth. 


Best service. 
Wireless. 


Send for particulars. 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A Baltimore, Md. 


PINE TREE INN 
THE INN IN THE PINES 
NOW OPEN 
Albert A. Leroy, Prop. 
LAKEHURST ° 


Fine steamers. 
Automobiles carried. 














N. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


J. 











New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
‘Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


























a aeiisd cole ter ance esd omen Oe 
teachers, clerks, minister:,—anyone wapalshes toeeanate 
hisincome. New field. Clients easily secured. 











BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








The London war news tells how brave 
the English are; the Paris news tells how 
brave the French are; and the general re- 
sult seems to tell how brave the Germans 
are—H. HB. Howe’s Monthly. 





NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $3448.88. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 

Miss M. V. Ashton, Benedict College, 
Columbia, S. C., $2; Mr. R. A. Bennett, 
5084 Tennyson St., Denver, Col., $2; Miss 
Agnes M. Bates, care Rev. B. Bates, 1009 
W. Marshall street, Norristown, Pa., $2; 
Mrs. M. C. Becker, Box 456, Niantic, Conn., 

2; Miss Louise Brewer, 555 KE. Washing- 
ton street, Pasadena, Cal., $1; Mrs. W. H. 


nem, Georgetown, Ky., 2.50; Mr. 
ge na Custer, care Rev. B. ates, 1009 
. Marshall street, Norristown, Pa., $2; 


if G. Campbell, 3817 Vine street, Sioux 
City, Iowa, $15.50; Mrs. T. H. Dunn, 119 
D-S. W., Ardmore, Okla., $2; Bertha Dem- 
arest, Jeffersonville, Ind., $5; V. R. Davy, 
care Davy & Co., Evart, Mich., $5; I. N. 
Daniels, Indianapolis, Ind., $1; H. A. 
Stewart, care Valley Mercantile Company, 
Hamilton, Mont., $2; First Presbyterian 
Church, secretary, Parma, Idaho, $26.82 : 
George B. Hatch, Ware, Mass., $2; Ralph 
Hampton, care Rev. B. Bates, 1009 W. 
Marshall street, Norristown, Pa., $2; Wil- 
liam McKay, Hilo, Hawaii, $5; Katherine 
MeFoster, $500; Mrs. H. B. Shuard, Ora- 
cle, Ariz., $10; L. Pflueger, Franklin Fur- 
nace, Ohio, $2; G. L. Stryker, Twin Creek 
Farm, Derby, N. Y., 25 ; Mrs > a 
Shultz, Lexington, Va. Rev. John 
Scott, R. F. D. 3, Cambridge, me Be 
Charles B. Tenny, 45 Hisakatacho, Aisne 
kawa, Tokyo, Japan, $10; L. B. Turnbull, 
Lexington, Va., $2; Mrs. Seville Weand, 
care Rev. B. Bates, 1009 W. Marshall 
street, Norristown, Pa., $2; Miss Jennie 
Walker, R. F. D. 1, Monte Vista, Col., $2; 
Florence A. Wilson, Ellensburg, Wash., 
$5; Mattie Whitaker, Galena, Md., $1. 


PEBBLES 


There are dumdum war correspondents, 
too.— Washington Herald. 


Austria seems to be in last place in the 
European war league.—Detroit Free Press. 


One result of the European war proba- 
bly will be armored cathéedrals.—Chicago 
Post. 


Our idea of a standpatter is the man 
who continues to read “The Civil War Day 
by Day.”"—Washington Post. 


California is having a hard time on ac- 
count of the war, being unable to export 
ner wines to Europe for importation to the 
United States.—Chicago News. 


If Sir Lionel Carden is an example of 
an English diplomat it is no wonder Great 
Britain has become involved in war.— 
Louisville Post. 


Has it occurred to the Allies’ strategists 
to have the Russian soldiers dye their whis- 
kers green and thus cause the foe to mis- 
take the army for a field of alfalfa ?—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


“Nothing of importance” was Saturday’s 
official word from the front. Only a few 
thousand women and children made widows 
and orphans! That’s all.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


Messrs. Lisen and Herem, 

Ear Trumpet Manufacturers, 

Dear Sirs: On Wednesday last, I pur- 
chased one of your patented, rubber ear- 
trumpets. Imagine my surprize, when the 
next day I heard from my husband in Hon- 
olulu. (Signed) Mrs. D. E. F. Azapost.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 
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254 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SHANGHAI 
PEKING 
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@ Artistic flower dishes in plain 
white and famous crackle wares 
for Japanese artistic flower ar- 
rangement. 


Catalogue on application 


Fresh Air Without Draft 


Fresh air is as necessary as food or cloth- 
ing. Have a constant supply, without a 
draft, in bedroom or office. 























Pat.apl d for 


“VENTILATOR 


Shoots fresh air up the window pane and draws out foulness 
without draft. In conspicuous. Put in window without nails 
or screws. Made of sol d brass, handsomely finished in oxi- 
dized copper. Used by Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, etc., including hundreds of homes. Size 
1 fits any w ndow 24 to 36 i , 3 wide, $2.50; Size 2 fitsany win- 
dow 30 to 52 in., $3 50. mt postpaid on receipt of price. 
Money back if not A Booklet FREE. Reference: 
Union Trust Co., Baltimore. Order today. 


No-Draft Ventilator Co., 534 Union Trust Bldg., Balto., Md. 









Can be attached to any 
bed. Affords perfect 
reading comfort. 


This convenient “Emeralite” Lamp fits any bed 
post. Will not mar bed’s finish. The emerald green 
glass shade with white glass lining protects the 
eyes and concentrates a soft, restful light right 
where you want it. 

Write for booklet showing in actual colors, this 
and thirty other handsome sty:es of *‘Emeralite’’ Lamps 
for office, librury, parlor, piano, den, sick-room, etc. 

Dealers everywhere can supply you. 

H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
57 Warren Street New York 
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A subscriber of long standing, in re- 
newing for himself and three friends, 
writes: “At first I rather resented the 
changed make-up of The Independent, 
partly from natural conservatism and 
partly because it came folded rather 
than flat, and with many of the pictures 
marred by the folding. But the improve- 
ments both in printing and substance 
have been so marked and so thoroly sat- 
isfying that I now look upon The Inde- 
pendent as the one indispensable mag- 
azine.” 


“The Independent is going to be alive 
and alert to the things that are about 
to happen, as well as appreciative of 
the immediate results of those that have 
happened.” Such was our announcement 
in the first issue of the present year. 
Confirming the success of our efforts, 
a correspondent in California writes: 
“TI have tried several times to send The 
Independent a timely article on some 
happening away out here. The Inde- 
pendent is so up-to-the-minute that it 
keeps me gasping. I could send a timely 
article only by writing about it a week 
or more before it happened, and Tol- 
stoi is the only one I know of who has 
been really successful at that sort of 
writing.” 

The need for Red Cross contributions 
for the relief of the sufferers in Europe 
is increasing rather than diminishing 
and we are especially glad’to record the 
fact that Independent readers have al- 
ready contributed $4181. Further con- 


tributions are urgently needed and cor- 
dially invited. Every contributor of 
Two Dollars, or more, is entitled to 
membership in the Red Cross for the 
current year, and will receive from The 
Independent a Red Cross button, an ev- 
idence of participation in this great 
work of mercy. 

An extraordinary group of contribu- 
tions will appear in the special Efficien- 
cy Number of The Independent bearing 
date November 30. Following the first 
article in the series by Edward Earle 
Purinton under the general title “Effi- 
ciency and Life,” there are shorter arti- 
cles by Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation; Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York; Hon. Louis D. Brandeis; Effi- 
ciency Counsel for the Great Railroad 
Systems; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Na- 
tional Educator and Former President 
of Harvard University; Harrington 
Emerson, President of the Emerson 
Company and Efficiency Counsel for 
the United States Navy; F. C. Hen- - 
derschott, Founder of the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools; Hon. 
John Wanamaker, Former United 
States Postmaster General and Leading 
American Merchant; Hon. William Rus- 
sell Wilcox, President Efficiency Soci- 
ety, former Chairman of New York 
Public Service Commission. Orders for 
a large number of extra copies of this 
issue have already been received, and 
it is certain therefore to be very widely 
read. 


How can we admire the poets when 
they are so contradictory? 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Loaf of Bread, a Jug of Wine and Thou. 
Such are the essentials for Omar, but 
Shakespeare says, “Good wine needs no 
bush.” Where I was raised the saying 
was, “A good bush needs no wine.” 
Good bushes were rare on the Kansas 
plains. 








FROM A GERMAN DIARY 


AN OFFICER IN POLAND 


Sept. 21—The roads are beyond be- 
lief. When we are compelled to diverge 
from a so-called chaussée it is impossi- 
ble to think about progress. . . t is 
awful. No one can imagine the filth on 
which humans and horses live here. In 
one house were crowded fourteen per- 
sons. The houses in the villages are all 
the same, covered with dirty straw. 
The people have nothing to eat, and how 
they live is a puzzle. The cattle are fear- 
ful and the horses so small that they 
almost remind one of kittens. One is 
obliged to sleep on straw. At each cross- 
road instead of sign-posts there are 
crosses. 


Sept. 22.—Still we have not seen the 
enemy. Only forty kilometers away ap- 
peared cavalry patrols. Tomorrow we 
meet Austrian Landsturm troops. It is 
amazingly dull here. We have received 
newspapers, but they tell us nothing 
new. spend my time in reading 
wretched detective novels. I feed on 
eggs, abominable butter, and abomina- 
ble bread. The only thing which it is 
possible to dream of is not. to penetrate 
too far into this extraordinary country. 
—From the London Times. 
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eign postage, 26 cents ; Canadian postage, 15 cents. 


The University of Chicago Magazine 
Edited by James Weber Linn and Horace Spencer Fiske, under the control of the Alumni Committee 
on Publications. Published nine times a year. $1.50. Foreign postage, 27 cents; Canadian postage, 18 cents. 


Sample copies of these journals will be sent upon request 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 
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Periodicals—Domestic and Foreign 








Published by the University Press as Agent 
The Classical Journal 
Frank J. Miller, Arthur T. Walker, and Monroe N. Wetmore, Managing Editors. Published for the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South with the co-operation of the Classical Association of 
New England. Monthly, except in July, August and September, $1.50. Foreign postage, 24 cents ; Canadian 
postage, 15 cents. 
The Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae’ 


Published for the Association. Issued four times a year, $1.00. Foreign postage, 16 cents; Canadian 
postage, 8 cents. 


The English Journal 


James Fleming Hosic, Managing Editor. The official organ of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Published monthly, except in July and August, at the University of Chicago Press. $2.50. For- 
eign postage, 45 cents; Canadian postage, 25 cents. 


Published by Arrangement with the Cambridge University Press 
Biometrika 
A journal for the statistical study of biological problems. Edited by Karl Pearson. Published four 
times a year. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 
Journal of Genetics 


A publication of records of original research in heredity, variation and allied subjects. Edited by W. 
Bateson and R. C. Punnett. Published four times a year. $7.50 a volume. 


The Journal of Hygiene 

Edited by George H. F. Nuttall. Quarterly. $5.25 a volume. 
Parasitology 

Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall and A. E. Shipley. Published four times a year. $7.50 a volume. 
The Modern Language Review 


A quarterly devoted to the study of medizval and modern literature and philology. Edited by J. G. 
Robertson, G. C. Macaulay and H. Oelsner. $3.00 a volume. 


The British Journal of Psychology 

Devoted to psychology in all its branches. Edited by C. S. Myers. Published at irregular intervals. 
$3.75 a volume of four parts. 
The Journal of Agricultural Science 


Devoted to definitely scientific papers on agricultural subjects, for teachers, experts and farmers inter- 
ested in the scientific side of their professions. Edited by R. H. Biffen, A. D. Hall and T. B. Wood. 
Quarterly. $3.75 a volume. 


The Biochemical Journal 


For biologists and chemists interested in the investigation of problems common to both. Edited for the 
Biochemical Society by W. M. Bayliss and Arthur Hardin. Published six to eight timesa year. 


The Journal of Ecology 
An international quarterly journal which aims to give a comprehensive review of the progress in the 
entire field of ecology. Edited for the British Ecological Society by Frank Cavers. $3.75 a volume. 
The Annals of Applied Biology 
A quarterly published in the interest of scientific agriculture. Edited for the Association of Economic 
Biologists by H. Maxwell Lefroy. $6.00 a volume. 
The Annals of the Bolus Herbarium 
The only South African journal devoted entirely to botanical work. Edited by H. H. W 
Harry Bolus Professor of Botany in the South African College, Capetown, and Hon 
Botanic Gardens, Kirstenbosch. Two parts a year; four parts constitute a volume. 


Published for Georg Thieme, Leipzig 
Internationale Monatsschrift fur Anatomie und Physiologie 


Professor Robert R. Bensley, of the Department of Anatomy, University of Chicago, American Editor. 
Information concerning subscription price and dates of issue will be furnished on request. 


$5.25 a volume. 


. Pearson, 
. Director, National 
$3.75 a volume. 


Sample copies of these journals will be sent upon request 
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Do You Speak as One 
Having Authority ? 


Ex-President Roosevelt used to 
astonish callers at the White House 
by his intimate knowledge of ¢heir 


Prime Minister Pashitch §@ 


SEAVIA 





business. 


With the new Encyclopaedia Britannica you can equip your- 
self to be the peer of the most intelligent men and women. 


It is the 


means to comprehensive, accurate knowledge upon any subject— 
religion, geography, politics, science, history, invention, manufacture, 


commerce, finance, art and literature. 


Why Did the European Cauldron Boil Over? 


The Kaiser declared war on France 
because Russia refused to let Austria make 
war on Servia. This is a true but very 
superficial answer as to the cause of the 
greatest war of all times. 


Ask the man who knows how to find the 
truth of things quickly to tell you the whys 
of things, and he will turn straight to the 
one book of complete, condensed, 
authentic information, the New 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—29 

dt volumes,41,000separatearticles. 


ee The reader who owns this 
Britannica 


pang famous work is not con- 
New York tent with mere news- 
paper reports of the 


Please send me, free 
of cost, “THE BRIT- 
ANNICA BOOK OF 


THE WAR.” 


fighting. He gets at the causes of the 
war—the story of the personal ambitions, 
intrigues, national fears and racial hatreds 
that brought on this catastrophe. He 
turns to the article on Germany and reads 
of the federation of the German states 
and the birth of the Empire; of its war 
with Austria, now its ally, and how the 
sudden rise of Germany under Bismarck’s 
leadership upset the balance of power on 
the Continent. He learns how Austria 
got its foothold in the Balkans. He learns 
all about the Czar’s aspirations in the Black 
Sea area, and Ergland’s long diplomatic 
effort to maintain the political equilibrium 
among five envious powers. 


Our New Booklet Tells This Extraordinary Story 


iia ; “THE BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE WAR” gives the only authori- 


Street_ 


City 


tative review of events in Europe which have resulted in calling 
17,000,000 men to the fighting line. 


Let us send you this interesting book free. For your convenience 


— we attach a coupon, which we invite you to fill in and send to us. 








